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Summer 


By Sean Cooley 
News Editor 


Brent Scarpo believes that a 
lifetime of hatred can be cured 
with just a thimble full of love. 

Scarpo, co-producer and co- 
director of the film and speaking 
tour “Journey to a Hate. Free 
Millennium, ’ visited SE 








LEFT: Brent Scarpo, co-producer and director of “Journey to a Hate 
Free Millennium” speaks before the crowd in McCarthy Arts Center. 
ABOVE: Members of St. Michael’s gay-straight alliance, Ally, sport 
Scarpo’s patented “Why do you hate me?” T-shirts. 


of love? How about 
a hate-free millennium 


Michael’s dai teehee! Arts Center 
Wednesday, Sept. 22. In an Ally- 
sponsored event, Scarpo’s speech 
not only exposed his audience to 
his film, but to the very meaning 
of hate. 

“People use the word ‘fag- 


got’? and ‘gay’ without any 
thought whatsoever. ... We use 


the word ‘nigger’ and we use 


55 





‘kike.’ You hear it all the time,” 
Scarpo said. These words and 
other discriminatory terms 
appeared on the screen at the 
beginning of the film. 

“Yeah, there’s a shock value, 
but I'm not shying away from it,” 
Scarpo said. “We 
what hate looks like before we 


See HATE FREE, Page 2 


have to see 








Number of SMC 
students overseas 
drops 17 percent 


By Erin Britt 
News Editor 


Voted 15th in the nation for 
number of students studying 
abroad in 2001 by Open Doors, a 
report on international educa- 
tional exchange, St. Michael’s 
College prides itself on sending 
students overseas. According to 
Kelly Cullins director of Study 
Abroad, this year’s number of 
students studying abroad is down 


17 percent. The fall semester is 


| where the drop has occurred with 


roughly 90 students abroad this 


See STUDY ABROAD, Page 3 
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Kevin Kelley and Writing for Media I students enjoy the nice weather last Thursday while brushing up on current events. 


Bursting 
the SMC bubble 


Do students take the time 
to become informed? 


By Haven Quinn 
Staff Writer 


Every year students come to 
college and are sucked into “the 
bubble,” a facade cast before 
their eyes. What to wear, What to 
drink and when to study become 
top concerns, not what is going 
on in the news. 

“T just don’t watch the news. 
It doesn’t interest me that much,” 
sophomore Rob Byrnes said. 

Important news for students 
is how many games the Sox are 
back or when Polo is having a big 
sale. When asked the name of the 
recent hurricane that killed at 
least 72 people, many students 
were uncertain. . 

“ESPN is important news 


for me because that’s the kind of 
news that interests me,” sopho- 
more Brian Plante said. “I just 
feel that the news is kind of bor- 
ing and I don’t really have a need 
to follow it.” 

Finding the time to watch the 
news or read the newspaper is 
difficult, students say. 

“T used to watch the news at 
home, but not here,” first-year 
Julie Carey said. “I am too busy 


having to go to class, work-study 
and play a sport. It is hard to do 
your work, socialize and watch 
the news.” 

Most students interviewed 
knew that the death toll in Iraq 
was high, but not that it had 
reached 1,000, a story The New 
York Times ran last week, dedi- 
cating more than two pages to 
show a picture of each soldier 
killed. Almost no student knew 


that more than 500 people were 
killed by Hurricane Jeanne last 
weekend. 

“T occasionally watch the 
news, but unless anything is 
affecting me or us, then I don’t 
watch it,” junior Michael Wnek 
said. “I read the news on AOL 
when the news menu pops up, 
but if it’s not affecting me then 
why would I watch it?” 

The Rev. Michael Cronogue, 
a peace and justice professor, 
said, “Students reflect the culture 
we live in. Most people in our 
country do not follow the news or 
read regularly.” 

While Cronogue does not 
force his students to follow the 
news for class, he has considered 
weekly quizzes on world events. 
See BUBBLE, Page 3 
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St. Michael’s College Secitlte Log 


Excerpts from the Sept. 17-23 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Friday, Sep. 17 11:53 p.m. Noise complaint at 200s Townhouses 
12:39 a.m. Drunkeness at 200s Townhouses 

2:10 a.m. Suspicious persons at Cashman Hall 
9:45 a.m. Medical assistance at St. Edmund’s Hall 
9:54 p.m. Alcohol violation at Lyons Hall 

9:58 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 

10:15 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 

10:25 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 

10:57 p.m. Alcohol violation at Canterbury Hall 
11:09 p.m. Alcohol violation on Campus Road 
11:35 p.m. Alcohol violation at Pontigny Hall 


Tuesday, Sept. 21 
12:00 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
8:14 a.m. Motor vehicle accident on North Campus 
11:50 a.m. Vandalism at Canterbury Hall 
1:48 p.m. Vandalism at 400s Townhouses 
1:50 p.m. Noise Complaint at Ethan Allen Apartments’ 


Sunday, Sept. 19 
12:02 a.m. Alcohol violation at Bergeron 
12:58 a.m. Odor violation at Purtill Hall 
1:00 a.m. Vandalism at Joyce Hall 
1:26 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ross Sports Center 
3:05 a.m. Alarm at Alumni Hall 
3:59 a.m. Alarm at McCarthy Arts Center 
4:30 a.m. Noise complaint at Canterbury Hall 
5:36 p.m. Vandalfsm at Linnehan Hall 


Wednesday, Sept. 22 
3:09 a.m. Parking enforcement in Zone A 


5:44 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 


Saturday, Sept. 18 
2:53 a.m. Fire alarm at Alumni Hall 


9:54 a.m. 


Parking complaint at Canterbury Hall 
12:45 p.m. Medical assistance at rugby field 


HATE FREE: Film 
spreads good will 


Continued from Page 1 

can look at our own behavior.” 
He even went so far as to sug- 

gest that audience members log 
onto www.godhatesfags.com to 
view hate materialized. 

Scarpo’s film was preceded 
by an hour-and-a-half talk and 
discussion. He opened by 
describing a scene in downtown 
Burlington just before the event, 
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in which he was taken out to din- 
ner by members of Ally. 

Scarpo described an “amaz- 
ing” sunset the group had seen 
over the steeple of a church. He 
then had the group stop to notice 
the scenery. “It’s hard to slow 
down sometimes, to stop and 
smell the roses or even observe 
the beauty of a church. The 
world really unveils a lot of beau- 
ty. It’s up to us to slow ourselves 
down enough to notice it and 
embrace it,” Scarpo said. 

This scene of beauty stood in 
stark contrast the rest of Scarpo’s 
speech. He moved on to the 
topic of 9/11, blaming the acts of 
terrorism on the hatred of foreign 


countries toward America, but ‘ 


also the great intolerance 
Americans have internally. 

“We don’t take care of our 
own back yard,” he said, “then 
our backyard gets destroyed... 
Here we are sending billions of 
dollars to Iraq and we have 
homeless people in the United 
States. We want to help so many 
other people so we look good, 
which we don’t, and all of a sud- 
den we lose sight of what can 
really happen to us,” Scarpo said. 

He encouraged the audience 
to confront hatred in their “back 
yards,” not with hostility but by 
simply speaking out against 
offensive terms. “Quiet and 
silence are the perfect soil to 
breed hate,” he said. “Share your 
story with somebody.” 

He then removed his jacket 
to reveal a black T-shirt with 
white letters spelling the ques- 
tion, “Why do you hate me?” 
The T-shirt was also worn by 
members of Ally in the first two 
rows of the arts center. Scarpo 
believes the shirt is capable of 
starting positive dialogue and 
sharing opinions on hate even 
with complete strangers. 

Before the film was shown, 
Scarpo quizzed audience mem- 
bers on basic hate-crime statistics 
in America and then brought vol- 
unteers on stage to discuss their 
thoughts on words related to dis- 
crimination such as fear, igno- 
rance, hate, suffering and anger. 

Scarpo introduced his film, 
which focuses on three major 
hate crimes ofthe past eight 


years: the gay-bashing murder of 


Matthew Shepard in Laramie, 
Wyo., 
James Byrd Jr. in Jasper, Texas, 


the dragging death of 


Monday, Sept. 20 


10:59 p.m. Trespassing at Cashman Hall 
11:17 p.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hall 


Thursday, Sept. 23 
11:02 p.m. Parking complaint at 200s Townhouses 





Journey to a Hate Free Millennium 
true or false quiz 


1. The largest group of people that are victims of hate crimes are 
gays, lesbians, bisexuals, and transgenders. 

2. The most socially acceptable hate crimes perpetrated by 
teenagers and young adults are those targeting African-Americans. 
3. Each year at least seven out of 1,000 women are raped. 

4. In the United States at least one hate crime is committed each. 


hour. 


5. The largest growth in hate crimes in recent years has been 


against Asians and homosexuals. 


6. The vast majority of hate crimes in the United States occur in 


the South. 


7. In the United States, one cross is burned each month. 

8. In the late 1990s, there were more public Ku Klux Klan rallies 
in Alabama then there were in Pennsylvania. 

9. In the United States, eight blacks, three whites, three gays, 
three Jews and one Latino become hate crime victims each day. 
10. Two percent of all hate crimes occur in schools and colleges. 


Answers 
1. False, African-Americans 2. False, gays, lesbians, bisexuals and 
transgenders 3. True 4. True 5. True 6. False, North 7. False, 
each week 8. False, fewer 9. True 10. True 





“Here we are sending billions of dollars to Iraq 


and we have homeless people in the United States. 


We want to help so many other people so we look 


good, which we don't, and all of a sudden we lose 


sight of what can really happen to us.” 


Brent Scarpo, filmmaker-and public speaker 


and the school shootings at 
Columbine High School in 
Littleton, Colo. 

Scarpo put together footage 
of the shockwaves left by each 
tragedy as well as stories of hope 
and hate-crime prevention. First- 
year student Colleen Macomber 
felt the impact of images present- 
ed in the film. “You don’t see 
lynching and other hate crimes 
every day,” Macomber said. 

After the film ended with 
the words “the journey begins 


with me ...,” Scarpo opened the 
forum for questions. 

He later shared his general 
outlook on battling prejudice per- 
sonally, relating his experiences 
to the speech given by airline 
attendants before a flight takes 
off. “You have to put on your 
own oxygen mask before helping 
someone else,” Scarpo said. “You 
must be yourself before you can 
help and care about others.” 

The event ended with a short 
story, dating back to Scarpo’s 


ras 





Five vol- 
unteers 
join Brent 
Scarpo 
onstage to 
share 
their per- 
sonal 
views on 
words 
relating to 
discrimi- 
nation. 
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college graduation, before he left 
for California to try to make it in 
the movie industry. As a gradua- 
tion present, his mother gave him 
a thimble. “She said, ‘Take this” 
and fill it with love, care, and 
respect for yourself,” Scarpo 
said. Upon leaving the arts cen- 
ter, audience members were 
greeted by Ally volunteers hand- 
ing out baskets full of thimbles. 

“(The event) was most defi- 
nitely a success and definitely 
something that brought positive 
things back to the campus,” said 
Erin Wakeham, co-chairperson of 
Ally. Wakeham played a role in 
bringing Scarpo here, along with 
co-chairperson Ryan Layman and 
Linda Hollingdale, associate 
director of St. Michael’s Student 
Resource Center. The presenta- 
tion gave Wakeham a wider per- 
spective the on extent of hate that 
exists in the world. 

“It’s a lot more vivid and 
around us than I realized,” she 
said. 

Since he began his speaking 
tour in 1999, Scarpo has handed 
out more than 200,000 thimbles 
at schools and colleges across all 
50 states and a dozen countries. 

The event marked his third 
time speaking in Vermont, but his 
first at St. Michael’s College. 
Advertisements for his speech 
were posted in downtown 
Burlington, the Ally Web site and 
local high schools. 

This school year is the last 
for his “Journey to a Hate Free 
Millennium” tour, as Scarpo is 
working on a new speech based 
on the theme of his T-shirts, 
“Why do you hate me?” 

In addition to “Journey to a 
Hate Free Millennium,” Scarpo’s 
film credits include casting assis- 


tant for “The Shawshank 
Redemption” and “Air Force. 
One.” 
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bess Fare yore Saw? 


NEWS 


Photo by Raina Jensen 


Senior Howard D’Angelo reads The New York Times in search of the day’s news 


BUBBLE: Life beyond college boarders 


Continued from Page 1 

“Part of being a global citi- 
zen means keeping up on world 
events, Cronogue said. 

Some teachers require stu- 
dents to follow the news regular- 
ly and a newspaper is required to 
be read for class. Some students 
have The New York Times E- 
mailed to them every morning, 
mainly because they are required 
to have it. For college students, 
being able to scroll down and 
glance at the paper online is a lot 
easier than paying for a hard 
copy of the newspaper. 

With the presidential elec- 
tion not far away, some students 
are tuning in more to know what 


is happening with the candidates. 

“We talk about the news 
every day in class,” junior Dave 
Marlow said about his presiden- 
tial elections class. “I watch the 
news to keep up with the election 
campaigns.” 

Many students tune in as 
they mature. “I pay more atten- 
tion to the news now than when I 
was a freshman because I am 
more mature,” senior Ryan Lynn 
said. “My personal interests have 
changed. I watch it or read it 
every day because I am interested 
in the world and I want to know 
what is going on. A lot of it will 
probably affect me.” 

Senior Meg Lyons said she 


STUDY ABROAD: Fewer 


Continued From Page 1 
semester compared to last year’s 
fall term at 115 students abroad. 

The trend is not universal. 
Programs such as American 
Programs International, 
American Institute for Foreign 
Study and Middlebury College’s 
Off-Campus Study program have 
all said the amount of students 
studying abroad has increased, 
and were still increasing this 
year. 
“Our number has_ been 
steady for a while. We are 
between 55-60 percent (studying 
abroad) for the last five, six, 
seven years,” said David Macey, 
director of Off-Campus Study at 
Middlebury College. “It’s up a 
little this year, between 60-65 
percent.” 

Christina Levere of the 
American Institute for Foreign 
study said her program was also 
growing. “Our enrollments are 
certainly up. We’ve seen a pretty 
big leap,” she said. 

While programs are seeing 
an increase in study abroad, St. 
Michael’s program seems to be 
dwindling. 

“Nationally, study abroad 
has been going up every year,” 
Cullins said. The problem at St. 
Michael’s is the new office loca- 
tion. “I think, largely it’s a func- 
tion of the Study Abroad Office 
being located in Klein,” Cullins 
said. 

Originally in St. Edmund’s 
Hall, the office was more avail- 
able to students. “Where my 
office was in St. Ed’s, it was 
within the circulation flow of the 
academic building,” Cullins said. 
“J had informal contact with stu- 
dents and faculty on a regular 
basis.” 

The move to the Klein 
Center took place just before fall 
2003. Students planning to study 
abroad for fall 2004 or spring 
2005 were the ones beginning the 
process during that time. Cullins 


said she has seen an increase in 
students studying abroad every 
year except this one. 

Because study abroad is a 
detailed process, Cullins said she 
was able to remind students of 
paperwork that needed to be done 
or encourage those students who 
were still on the cusp of going. In 
the Klein Center, there is now lit- 
tle informal contact that gives 
students the extra push and 
reminder to study abroad. 

“Now students who are 
going abroad are the students 
who definitely want to go abroad, 
find the office in Klein and fol- 
low through,” Cullins said. 

Currently studying abroad in 
Argentina, Anna Young wrote 
that she found her program by 
reading bulletin boards on cam- 
pus, and making her way to the 
Klein Center was easy. “I stopped 
by on the way to the library from 
classes,” she wrote. 

Kathryn Rogers, studying in 
New Zealand, agreed. “I don’t 
think that the Study Abroad 
Office was out of the way or hard 
to find since I have so many 
classes nearby,’ she wrote. 

Loss of faculty interaction 
has been another result of the 
move. Cullins credited the influ- 
ence of faculty on their students 
studying abroad. “Faculty are the 
gatekeepers for their majors to go 
abroad,” she said. With the move 
to the Klein Center, faculty no 
longer have easy access to the 
Study Abroad Office, where they 
were free to drop in at their 
leisure, she said. 

A secondary influence on 
study abroad has been an admin- 
istrative change. Last year, 
administration encouraged stu- 
dents to go abroad for the fall 
semester rather than spring. As 
incentive for students to leave 
during the fall semester, Cullins 
said they issued a $1,500 study 
abroad spring housing discount. 

Administrative change offers 


goes online to get the news or 
reads the paper five times a week 
to stay informed. “I read about 
the election so I know who I am 
going to vote for. I pay more 
attention now than when I was 
younger because I can vote and I 
can make a difference,” Lyons 
said. 

As students age they tune 
themselves into the news more. 
Priorities change and “the bub- 
ble” bursts. 

“The heart of a healthy 
democracy is an informed and 
active citizenship. To participate 
fully, we need to be aware,” 
Cronogue said. 


the incentive, but only 90 percent 
of college aid applies to St. 
Michael’s tuition while abroad. 
Young says this is one of the 
major reasons study abroad is 
down. 

“In regards to why study 
abroad is down 17 percent, I per- 
sonally had trouble with receiv- 
ing only 90 percent of financial 
aid,” Young wrote. “It was diffi- 
cult to earn the other 10 percent 
over the summer.” 

Within the administrative 
change, the program also put a 
cap of 50 students allowed to 
study abroad in the spring, when 
numbers are usually higher. “I 
think you put the two together 
(location and administrative 
changes),” Cullins said, “and 
there is a tremendous drop.” 

In addition to the decreased 
number of students actually 
going abroad, there has been a 
drop in the number of countries 
being visited by St. Michael’s 
students. “In the past, more stu- 
dents were interested in going to 
developing countries and excited 
about taking different lan- 
guages,” Cullins said. There are 
still a few students going to 
places such as Thailand or 
Kenya, but now the focus is 
mainly in Western Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Young chose to study in a 
country where she could learn a 
new language. “It’s a country that 
not many people visit or know 
much about. I wanted to be 
immersed in a Spanish-speaking 
culture, and | thought Argentina 
was a unique opportunity that is 
off the beaten path from the typi- 
cal tourist country,” she wrote. 

“I chose to study in New 
Zealand because I can go to 
Europe anytime since it’s only six 
hours away by plane,” Rogers 
wrote. “New Zealand has so 
much to offer even though it’s 
such a small country. Every hour 
you travel, the landscape changes 


Burst your bubble 


Recent news you might have missed 


U.S. Soldier charged with murder: 
Two American soldiers have been 
charged with the premeditated 
murder of three Iraqi civilians. 
Investigators have launched exam- 
inations of unjustified deaths of 
prisoners, civilians and any other 
killings since last year’s attack on 
lraq. 

- From the BBC 


Students punished after stripper 
pole party: Three students at 
Jacksonville University were repri- 
manded after building a stripper 
pole in their on-campus apartment. 
About a dozen women competed 
on the pole, completely clothed. 
The residents were ordered by 
campus officials to remove the 
pole and now use the space for 
their pingpong table. 

- From Cnn.com 


Storm toll rising in northern Haiti: A 
tropical storm swept through Haiti, 
killing over 2,000. Deadly mud- 
slides and floods devastated the 
land, leaving survivors in search of 
refuge. Relief teams made efforts 
to bring supplies to the worst-hit 
areas but were slowed down by the 
harsh conditions left clogging the 
roads. 

- From The New York Times 


Safe haven for naked yoga: San 
Francisco city prosecutors said 
public naked yoga is legal. A nude 
yogi known as "Naked Yoga Guy" 
has been freely practicing around 
the city, causing complaints. 
Public nakedness is not a crime in 
San Francisco, and all charges 
were dropped. 

- From Reuters 


and there’s something new to do 
and see.” 

Top destinations among St. 
Michael’s students are Ireland, 
Italy and Australia. Cullins said 
that one factor could be safety. 
Students think those countries 
might be safer than others, she 
said. 

Cullins also sees more stu- 
dents wanting to go to these areas 
because they can speak English. 
With the exception of Italy, these 
countries are appealing to stu- 
dents because they don’t have to 
learn another language. 


Kenyan firm to make AIDS drugs: A 
Kenyan firm, Cosmos, signed an 
agreement to make anti-retroviral 
drugs used to fight AIDS. Cosmos 
will be selling drugs at a cost of 
$38 per month to five East African 
countries: Burundi, Kenya, 
Rwanda, Tanzania and Uganda. 
Cosmos makes Kenya the only 
other African country besides 
South Africa to make anti-retroviral 
drugs. 

- From the BBC 


Viacom expands in China with 2nd 
production venture: Viacom Inc., 
the third-largest media company in 
the U.S. is expanding its second 
production venture in China. 
Alongside Beijing Television, they 
will be producing Chinese-lan- 
guage music, entertainment pro- 
grams and children’s programming 
to be shown locally and overseas. 
There will also be improved distri- 
bution of Viacom’s MTV China, and 
Nickelodeon programming, which 
are rivaling with other media cor- 
porations such as News Corp. and 
Time Warner Inc. 

- From Bloomberg.com 


India and Pakistan to meet at U.N.: 
India and Pakistan continued 
peace talks about Kashmir in New 
York at the U.N. General Assembly. 
Indian Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh and Pakistani President 
Pervez Musharraf met in hopes of 
building a rapport. The ownership 
of Kashmir has been a dispute that 
has caused two wars between the 


two countries. 
- From the BBC 


students choose to take semesters overseas 


For students to be studying 
anywhere, Cullins said, the Study 
Abroad Office needs to have that 
informal interaction with stu- 
dents. While she understands the 
rationale for putting the office in 
the Klein Center, she said she has 
had serious discussions about 
moving back into St. Edmund’s 
Hall. “Study Abroad desperately 
needs to have that informal, cen- 
tral communication with students 
and faculty,” Cullins said. “I real- 
ly think it’s a function of ‘out of 
sight out of mind.’” 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S 
SPECIAL PIES 
JUST GOT BETTER 
WE WENT BIGGER! 


46” 18” CHEESE PIZZA .... $7.99 
16” 18” PEPPERONI PIZZA .... $8.99 


879-1000 


99 PEARL STREET * ESSEX JCT * NEXT TO FAIR 


WE DELIVER 
GREAT PIES! 
$10 MINIMUM 
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Editorial 
A broader viewpoint 


To get a better look at yourself and the world around you it 
is sometimes important to step outside of your safety zone. 
Getting a fresh perspective can open your eyes to things you 
never knew. While many opportunities can take you beyond 
your own limits, studying abroad is an option that you might 
never be able to take up again. The fact that fewer and fewer St. 
Michael’s students are choosing to study abroad is disturbing, 
because it means our collective experiences are narrowing. 

I understand that study abroad is not for everyone, but it is 
an option that everyone should at least consider. Thinking about 
a semester in another country isn’t something that should wait 
until your second or third year. First-year students should have 
their options laid out before them so they can plan their four 
years accordingly, since scheduling can sometimes be a reason 
students don’t go abroad. The more time you have to plan, the 
easier the whole process will be. Looking into schools and pro- 
grams that offer what you are looking for can be tedious, and 
not something you want to save until the day before the dead- 
line. 

I myself found it difficult to fit in a full semester abroad 
between commitments at school. Instead, I chose an often-over- 
looked option of studying abroad in the summer. This program 
actually me much more freedom. We traveled across Europe 
from England and Holland to France, Switzerland and Italy. 
Every new city offered a different language, perspective and 
chance to learn something about myself. I tackled a fear of 
heights by climbing to the top of every cathedral I could; I over- 
came homesickness by making new friendships that will last a 
lifetime, and I learned to barter with street merchants in half- 
English half-Italian. These experiences and many more have 
become so much a part of who I am, I can’t image myself with- 
out them. If I could do all this in the course of one short sum- 
mer semester, imagine what you could do with four months. 

My point is this: Don’t let something as trivial as a lan- 
guage barrier (actually much easier to get around than you 
would ever imagine, considering most people speak at least 
some English and you’ll be amazed how quickly you pick up 
some basic words in the native language) or the location of the 
Study Abroad office get in your way. A few extra steps and 
maybe a few phone calls to Kelly Cullins are very little to ask 
when you could be spending a month of school anywhere from 
Chile to Barbados to Paris. 


Nhing!) Sout 


Abigail Sweetser 
Executive Editor 





Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 
defender @smcvt.edu 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. : 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views atvany time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
rhe Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 






Photo by Jim Whitman 


Jon Dobyns proposes to senior Meghan Segar on Saturday afternoon at the end of 
Segar’s field hockey game. Story in sports, page 16. 





Ketchup campaign smears Heinz Kerry 


Ketchup has generally been 
considered one of the more non- 
partisan condiments. It’s gooey, it 
comes in a rainbow of colors and 
it tastes good on just about any- 
thing, especially French — yes, 
French — fries. 

But New York Assemblyman 
James Tedisco, R-Schenectady, 
has badmouthed the condiment, 
saying he would boycott ketchup 
— Heinz ketchup, to be specific. 
He added that eating Heinz-brand 
ketchup is tacitly voting for John 
Kerry, because of Kerry’s wife, 
Teresa Heinz Kerry. 

Most would agree that actu- 
ally voting for Kerry would be a 
better way to show support for 
Kerry, and that eating Heinz is 
tantamount to dressing up a hot 
dog. Deeper than that, though, is 
the kind of bizarre, grasping-at- 


straws tactics that Tedisco resort- 
ed to in order to get people to 
vote his way. After all, no 
Democratic representatives have 
proposed boycotting the letter 
“w” or avoiding taking headache 
medicine — since George W. Bush 
has ties to many large pharma- 
ceutical companies — in order to 
show support for Kerry. 
Moreover, Heinz Kerry mar- 
ried into the family — she married 
Sen. John Heinz, a Republican 
from Pennsylvania, in 1966; he 
died in a plane crash in 1991, and 
she married Kerry in 1995. Heinz 
Kerry, and the foundations and 
trusts that she chairs, do not hold 
a significant share of ownership 
in the Heinz Corp., according to 
the Associate Press. So the com- 
pany is officially nonpartisan. 
Also, Heinz makes a 


panoply of products, including 
Weight Watchers meals and baby 
food. Does the good assembly- 
man really want to criticize 
dieters and babies, and tell them 
not to eat, for the good of their 
country? Somehow, we think not. 
This move, along with the 
company marketing W Ketchup — 
America’s ketchup, the Web site 
brags — is a repeat of the “free- 
dom fries” incident. And that 
wasn’t exactly our country’s 
proudest moment. ‘ 
Eating Heinz ketchup is no 
a political statement; it’s a state- 
ment that sometimes food tastes 
better when it has ketchup on it. 
And that’s a_ statement all 
Americans can support. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Via U-Wire 


STAY THE COURSE. 
BOLD LEADERSHIP 
No FLIP- FLOPPING. 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What is the best thing you 
have done while 
skipping class? 


“Went to the beach and got 
drunk.” 


Renee Derosiers, '06 


“Went down to McKee’s by 
myself at 1 in the after- © 
noon.” 


Steven Dietrich, '05 


“Slept.” 


Eric Swiezynski,.’05 


“Laid out in the sun.” 


Suzanna Turnbull, 07 





“| went to a concert in 
Canada.” 


Alyssa Baldino,’'07 


“| went for a great long 
drive in my Volvo.” 


Paolo Rosales, ’'05 





“| went shopping with my 
sister.” 


Kim Fahner, ‘06 





“| was sick.” 


Norihisa Tanaka, SIS student 








vir 
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A student waits for a sandwich made by Sodexho employee Sajma Turan (right) as he talks to another Sodexho 
employee, Tabia Merina, on Sept. 25 at lunch in the Green Mountain Dining Room. 


A view from the other 
side of the counter 


By Lindsay McAnulty 
Staff Writer 


The click-clack of dropping 
cups, the banging of silverware 
and the noisy entrance line that 
can stretch well out the door, 
every student at St. Michael’s 
knows the Green Mountain 
Dining Room in Alliot Student 
Center is always a bustling and 
hectic experience. What about 
the 88 Sodexho employess who 
work in the dining hall at St. 
Michael’s everyday? 

According to Rosemary 
Beaupre, the friendly and talka- 
tive Knight Card  swiper, 
“There’s 1,000-plus kids that eat 
every lunch and dinner.” 

Victoria Neary, an employ- 
ee working in the Garden Toss 
station this year, says there is 
only one word to describe the 
dining hall: busy. 

Sodexho employees said 
that however busy the dining 
hall gets, they truly enjoy what 
they are doing. The student 
body as well as tour groups, fac- 
ulty and visitors don’t seem to 
greatly change the attitudes of 
the Sodexho employees. 

“T just like being around 
people,” Neary said. 

General Manager Hank 
Strashnick agrees with his staff 
that he enjoys the students the 
most in his experience at St. 
Michael’s. Strashnick, who has 
been working at the Green 
Mountain Dining Room for three 
years, has really found a home 
here and is happily supporting 
his daughter’s decision to attend 
the college this year as a first- 
year. 

“They talk about people 
finding a fit when they look at 
colleges,” Strashnick _ said. 
“Workers need to find a fit too. 
It’s the same anywhere.” 





Photo by Raina Jensen 


Lorraine Goyet (left) takes a student’s order during lunch Sept. 25 in 


the Green Mountain Dining Room. 


The Green Mountain Dining 
Room went through a lot of 
changes over the summer 
because of renovations in Alliot. 
Some students are finding it dif- 
ficult to adjust but the staff view 
the changes as positive. 

One improvement Strash- 
nick noticed is people eat meals 
at less traditional times and no 
longer feel confined by last 
year’s dining hours. 

“People used to come in cer- 
tain times, but since the new 
meal plan, people have begun to 
spread,” Strashnick said. 

“The schedules have more 
opportunities for jobs. We defi- 
nitely need’ more workers,” 
Beaupre said. 

The increased hours of the 
dining hall has brought other 
challenges to the staff too. “The 
contractors left three days before 
students arrived,” Strashnick 
said. “The workers had very little 
training time. The first days 
were a ZOO.” 

All of the staff were willing 
to adjust to the new schedule, 
however, and all managed to 


recall some fond memories of 
working at St. Michael’s in the 
past. 

“T started in Greensleeves, 
so that’s a memory that’s no 
longer,” Neary said with a sigh. 
“T grilled there for two years and 
then moved down to the grill 
here,” Neary said, motioning to 
the back corner of the dining 
room. It’s a nice change from the 
grill to the Garden Toss,” she 
said with a smile. “It’s not 
greasy.” 

Sodexho employees 
they enjoy their jobs because of 
the interaction with students, but 
while they are working to change 
meal plans, food selection, and 
variety for the St. Michael’s stu- 
dent body, there are many times 
when their service and hard work 
go unnoticed. 

“Some students are really 
great, but those that don’t bring 
up their trays and make a mess of 
everything are really rude,” said 
Beaupre. “Just because we’re 
employees and are getting paid, 
kids having a bad day don’t need 
to take it out on us.” 


said 
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Greetings from Chile 


By Josh Kyller 
Guest Writer 


I am currently in Valparaiso, 
Chile, and am enrolled in a pro- 
gram with the School for 
International Training called 
“Chile: Culture, Development 
and Social Justice.” I have been 
here since August 28, but I can 
honestly say that I am in love 
with this country. 

The experience as a whole 
has been a little surreal, but if 
anyone has ever thought about 
spending a semester in another 
country, do it. There are count- 
less programs out there and a 
whole world of cultures to 
choose from. 

Ther old) sea" port Fyon 
Valparaiso and the more modern 
resort city that adjoins it on the 
northern side, Vina del Mar, are 
filled with culture and beauty. 
They are situated on hills littered 
with colorful houses and winding 
streets that pour into the Pacific 
Ocean an hour and a half north of 
the capital city, Santiago. 

There is a large diversity of 
life here, and the streets are 
always filled with students, busi- 
nessmen, merchants, artisans, 
street performers, policemen, 
homeless, street dogs and lots of 
people trying to sell you anything 
from bootleg DVDs to fake 
Oakley sunglasses. 

Vina del Mar is a tourist 
town with lots of resort hotels 
along the beach and cafe-lined 
cobblestone streets similar to 
Burlington’s Church Street. 
Valparaiso, on the other hand, is 
no longer the economic success 
it was prior to the construction of 
the Panama Canal. There are a lot 
of impressive old houses and 
churches built by Europeans in 
the 15th and 16th century that are 
now surrounded by buildings in 
ruin and people sleeping on their 
steps. 

However, Valparaiso has a 
lot more culture to offer, with its 
artistic and academic institutions 
and livelier nightlife. The pubs 
and discos don’t close until 5 
a.m. and nobody goes home 
early. There has been a lot of 
good live music, and the girls 
down here do things on the dance 
floor that make your head spin. 

Aside from how incredibly 
fun it has been these past three 
weeks, the SIT program offers 
something that traditional 
exchange programs do not. 

It is a rigorous workload 
geared toward giving students an 
ability to learn outside of the tra- 
ditional classroom setting with a 
field-based approach to research. 
Given the theme of 1:.y program, 
the history of Chile and the dicta- 
torship of Augusto Pinochet, we 
have been talking a lot about the 
neo-liberal economic model 
implemented under Pinochet 
that has continued to this day 
during the transition to democra- 
cy. 

Each student in my program 
has one month at the end of the 
program to do an independent 
study project on a topic of his or 





Photo courtesy of Josh Kyller 


A view overlooking Valparaiso and Vina del Mar in Chile. 


Check it out 


For more pictures and 
information about Josh 
Kyller’s study abroad pro- 
gram, go to: 


@ www.sitedu 


@  http://community 
-webshots.com/user/ 
jkyller214 . 





her choice. After the first six 
weeks, each student spends two 
weeks in an indigenous culture in 
either Temuco, in the south, or 
Arica, to the north on the border 
with Peru. I really want to go to 
Arica because the desert up there 
is absolutely beautiful. Temuco 
is where the Mapuche live, and 
they are involved in a struggle 


right now to reclaim forests that 
have been overtaken by multi- 
national lumber companies. 

The reasons to study abroad 
are numerous. In a little more 
than three weeks, I have been 
introduced to more new customs 
and people than I can remember. 
That may have something to do 
with the fact that they sell beer in 
one-liter bottles, too. 

From skiing in the Andes to 
swimming in the Pacific to learn- 
ing Chilean hip-hop, there are 
countless opportunities to try 
new things. 

I am thoroughly grateful for 
the directors of my program, my 
host family, my fellow class- 
mates and everyone else here 
who has made me feel welcome. 

Much love to everyone back 
in Winooski and hope you’re all 
doing well. 


Spring Break 2005 


Travel with STS, America’s #1 
Student Tour Operator to 
Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 


Bahamas and Florida. 
Now hiring on-campus 


reps. 

Call for group discounts. 
Information/Reservations 
1-800-648-4849 or 
www-.ststravel.com 

















HOROSCOPES 


By Rebecca Brynga 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Working hard and being focused is 
important, but everyone needs to relax at 
one point. Take this busy week and devote 
it to your personal life. ; 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Romance is in the air. Your crush noticed you 
at some point this week. Go for it even if 
there are no words spoken. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Low energy? You might be drowning in 
work. Take a break or even a nap. By the 
end of the week you’re going to feel much 
better once you get that project done. 


’ CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Look to your creative side. It will be very 
theraputic. The stress you have from 
classes may motivate you to create some- 
thing amazing. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Got friends? You bet! By the end of the 
week you and your friends will have the 
time of your lives with out needing to break 
the bank account. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Take this week for yourself. Your friends will 
be fine without you for a few days. Big 
changes can cause stress but have no fear, 
it will be over soon. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

It is one of those weeks. Work, work, work. 
Get to know someone new. Get involved in 
a club or activity. Whatever you do, go out 
and explore new places. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

If you are having a problem, tell your 
friends. They are the first people that will 
be open to helping you. Make what may be 
negative energy and turn it positive. 


. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

College is a time of finding out what you 
want to do with your life. Take a few 
moments and think about this. Ask for advice 
if you need it; that’s what friends are for. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Your hard work is coming to a close, but 
before you run off to have your fun, always 
remember to double check it and make a 
backup. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Big decisions should be given plenty of 
thought, but don't stress. Take a day to think 
things out. By week’s end have a blast. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Keep your thoughts and opinions low key. 
Being too strongly opinionated may cause 
problems with friends and classmates. 
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Necklaces add flair to outfits 





An accessory for everyone 


By Rebecca Brynga 
Staff Writer 


Wearing a necklace can 
accent any outfit ranging from 
casual to formal. ~ 
' ‘Whether it is for a sentimen- 


tal reason or the necklace appeals | 


to the person, there is an individ- 
ual story for each person who 
wears one. Students at St. 
Michael’s wear necklaces that 
range from handmade to ones 
with unusual pendants. 

Junior Jeff Baker wears a 
necklace he made from a steel 
chain taken from his parent’s 
screen door. On the chain is an 
iron cross he got at a fair when he 
was in middle school. 

“When I was a little punk 
rocker, all the guys I looked up to 
wore an iron cross,” Baker said. 

Baker remembers when his 
mom took the cross away and hid 
it. She didn’t want him to get into 
fights because of the heritage 
behind the cross. Baker is of 
German descent, and the iron 
cross has a German influence. 

“People think I’m a Nazi,” 
Baker said. 

When he was in high school 
he found his cross and took it 
back. : 

A few times, the iron cross 
was almost broken, Baker said. 
He replaced it a few years ago 
because he didn’t want to com- 
pletely break the original. When 
his new cross broke, Baker start- 
ed wearing the old one again. 

Baker wears his necklace 
fairly often but doesn’t want it to 
break so he’s careful with it. 

First-year Kirstin Hendrix 
wears a necklace with a pendant 
that has an unusual symbol on it. 
The necklace is a thin black cord 
with a silver pendant of “Futhark 
Rune.” 

The Futhark Rune looks like 
an upside down peace symbol 


without the circle around it. 

“It means protection,” 
Hendrix said. 

She said her sister, Ericka, 
bought it for her. There was no 


“reason for the gift. | 


“I was just interested in it,” 
Hendrix said. 
Junior Jessica Murack wears 


a necklace she got for her j5th 
birthday. A friend from home 
gave it to her. The necklace is a 
black shoelace with square beads 
that look like toy blocks. The 
beads spell out “JESS.” There is 
also a teddy bear bead on one 
side and a smiley face bead on 
the other. 

“She didn’t think I was going 
to wear it,” Murack said. “I wear 
it every single day of my life.” 

“It says ‘Jess’ but people 
always think it says ‘Jesus,’” she 
said. 

Also between the “E” and 
the “‘S” there is a green soda can 
tab that her friend Jeff gave to her 
last year. Murack wanted to save 
the tab so she put it on the neck- 
lace. 

When Murack worked at 


Dunkin’ Donuts, she had a name 


tag that said “Helga.” The man- 
agement told her she could 
choose whatever name she want- 
ed for the name tag. People 
would see her necklace and the 
name tag and get confused 
because they didn’t know what 
her real name was, she said. 

“It kept me entertained dur- 
ing work,” Murack said. 

Junior Krystal Wrinn has a 
necklace she shares with Mary 
Kaufmann, her best friend from 
home. : 

Wrinn’s mother thought it 
would be cool for these longtime 
friends to make friendship neck- 
laces. 

Together, Wrinn and 
Kaufmann bought the string, the 


Junior Jess Murack’s necklace, 
which she recieved as a gift. 








Photos by Rebecca Brynga 
Junior Jeff Baker made his neck- 
lace with a steel chain & iron 
cross charm. 


beads and the charms. Each 
chose a color for the beads, 
Wrinn said. 

Wrinn said she chose purple 
and Kaufmann chose blue. They 
chose charms that said, “I love to 
dream,” with each charm having 
a different word on it. 

“We're dreamers,” Wrinn 
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The College Pass 2004-2005. How far will it take you? 


$425 if purchased on or before 10/27/2004. 

$505 if purchased after 10/27/2004. 

¢ 40% increase in snowmaking throughout the resort. 

¢ Two new lifts on Spruce Peak 

¢ Night skiiing/riding season pass Thurs.-Sat. 5-9 pm (1/06/05-3/20/05) 
¢ Valid every day of the week* 

* 7:30am weekend opening, 8am weekdays 

¢ Cross Country season pass 

Fireworks, special events, parties, bands 

* 20% discount at Stowe Mountain Resort's retail shops 

(valid for any non-sale item in any retail outlet, including the Stowe Toys Demo Center) 


“Except 12/25/04 through and including 1/1/05, 2/19/05 through and including 2/21/05. 


www.ridestowe.com 





Junior Krystal Wrinn’s hand- 
made friendship necklace. 


said. 

Wrinn has taken the necklace 
off only once since she made it. 

Kaufmann goes to school at 
Manhattan College in the Bronx, 
New York. 

“We wear the necklaces so 
we'll always be together,” Wrinn 
said. 














There’s only one Stowe. 


888.253.4849 
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Now playing: Higher Ground 


Higher Ground to re-open in Merrill’s Showcase Cinemas on Williston Road in South Burlington 


By Mary Kohut 
Staff Writer 


The Higher Ground Music 
Club, formerly of Winooski, has 
moved. The small venue has 
relocated to the old Merrill’s 
Cinema Five space on Williston 
Road in South Burlington. 

Management hopes to re- 
open Dec. 1. Initial music acts 
are Higher Ground veterans, 
including Dark Star Orchestra, 
Soulive, and the Machine. But 
it’s not all music. Comedy acts 
and film screenings are among 
the possibilities with the new 
space. 

Manager Kevin Statesir and 
other management staff plan to 
make Higher Ground an enter- 
tainment center. “We’re bigger; 
we're an entertainment center 
with a bar. A lot of places down- 
town are a bar with entertain- 
ment,” Statesir said. Higher 
Ground is relying heavily on the 
functionality of the new space to 
create this appeal. 

The renovated cinema is 
almost double the size of the 
Winooski building. There are 
also two rooms for shows. One 
larger room will hold 800 to 
1,000 people for larger acts. A 
second room will hold 250 peo- 
ple for smaller, often local acts. 

Another new feature will be 
a lounge area. Fans can now buy 
their tickets at 6 p.m. and stay 
indoors. The bar will serve 
drinks and food at that time. ““We 
don’t want people to have to 
stand out in the cold, rain and 
heat,” Statesir said. Patrons will 
be able to lounge on couches and 
watch TV, too. Sports fans will 
be happy to make shows without 


having to miss their 
Statesir said. 

The new location includes 
about 400 parking spots and is 
within walking distance of UVM 
and downtown Burlington. 
Bands can now use a _ back 
entrance to load and unload 
equipment. Other changes 
include more storage space and 
more than one green room for 
performers. 

Statesir expects staff to 
increase from 35 to 50. Many 
students and music lovers are 
part-time employees. There are 
few full-time positions, although 
a new management team will be 
hired full-time, allowing Statesir 
and other co-managers to focus 
on the business side of Higher 
Ground. 

The move to South 
Burlington has its issues. Carrie 
Swift, a former employee, voiced 
concerns about security. The old 
space was near the police station. 
The Williston Road site is 5 min- 
utes away from the closest police 
station. 

One reason for Higher 
Ground’s success is the college 
music scene. “During the time 
that students aren’t around, we 
have less turnout,” Swift said. 
Though closer to UVM, the new 
venue is farther from St. 
Michael’s. 

Higher Ground also relies on 
the booking talents of co-manag- 
er Alex Crothers. “There are a lot 
of great levels that bands are at; 
most are not well-known enough 
to be snobby, but not amateur, 
either,” Swift said. 

Previous talent has ranged 
from big acts such as Norah 
Jones to local groups including 
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Photos by Jim Whitman 


Higher Ground has relocated to the former Merrill’s Cinema Five on Williston Road in South Burlington. 


Aaron Flynn and the Seth 
Yacovone Band. 

Phish, an _ internationally 
renowned band, has played to 
Higher Ground audiences. 
Statesir is brother-in-law to Trey 
Anastasio, Phish’s lead guitarist, 
who performed with Orchestra 
Baobab for the Winooski venue’s 
closing show. 

“It was like a big family 
party... it was sad, but we all 
knew that they would re-open,” 
Swift said of the final Winooski 
show. 

To Statesir, the final show 
was both exciting and sad, but 
management knew they had out- 
grown the space. “We were 
under the threat of condemnation 
for about three years. The fact 
that we’re being able to reopen is 
promising,” Statesir said. 

Despite poor turnouts for 
summer concerts on the green at 
Shelburne Museum, Higher 
Ground anticipates a grand re- 
opening. “Everywhere we go, 
we’re wanted back; at my den- 
tist’s office, on the street,” 
Statesir said. “Winooski origi- 
nally didn’t want us; Burlington 
and South Burlington were bat- 
tling to get us. 

The Winooski site opened 
Aug. 16, 1998. It is now part of 
the Winooski Redevelopment 
Project. Most Winooski residents 
won’t miss Higher Ground, said 
Louise Mongeon, a lifelong resi- 
dent. Mongeon will be sad for 
local businesses, though. “It 
could have been revenue for 
Winooski. Now it goes to South 
Burlington,” she said. 

Winooski residents like 
Mongeon await the new develop- 
ment. Many see it as an “urban 
renewal” for the one-square-mile 
city. Residents noted the demoli- 
tion of old “eyesores” and an 
improvement in the tax base. 

Other than an increase in 





Higher Ground management hopes to re-open its doors on Dec. 1. 


traffic, nothing much has 
changed for Winooski residents. 
Most businesses in the 
Champlain Mill remain open. 
Plans include a parking garage 
surrounded by offices, apart- 


ments, restaurants and _ the 
Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation. 


Until the proposed reopening 
Dec. 1, Higher Ground Music 
will host shows at Memorial 
Auditorium, the Barre Opera 
House, and the Flynn Center for 
the Performing Arts. Bands 
include the Tragically Hip, 
Richie Havens, Wilco, and 
George Winston. There will also 
be a screening of “Soul Purpose,” 
the latest film by outdoors com- 
pany “Teton Gravity Research.” 

Statesir and his staff are 
excited to be back, bigger and 
better. Swift noted that the man- 
agement has had more time to 
organize and six years to build 
on. For Statesir, it’s all about 
being “everything to everyone.” 

“From the special guest star 
who sneaks in the back door to 
the kid who can just barely afford 
the ticket, we want to treat every- 
one the same,” Statesir said. 












Upcoming shows — 





THURSDAY, SEPT. 30: : 
Wilco The Fiery Furnaces at — 
Memorial Auditorium 
$25 in advance plus fees : 
7 p.m. doors, show starts at 

8 p.m. : Bes 






SATURDAY, OCT. 16: 
Teton Gravity Research's 
“Soul Purpose at Flynn — 
Center for Performing Arts _ 
$16 advance | $16 day of 
show 

Doors 7:30 p.m., show starts 
at 8 p.m. 











WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20: 
The Tragically Hip at 
Memorial Auditorium 

$33 advance | $36 day of 
show 

Doors 6:30 p.m., show starts 
at 7:30 p.m. 











THURSDAY, OCT. 21: - 
George Winston at Barre 
Opera House, Barre 

$25 and $35 plus fees 
Doors 7 p.m., show starts at 
8 p.m. 
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Student Association works past Train concert 


By Wesley Becklo 
Staff Writer 


Last fall, St. Michael’s 
College hosted Train, a Grammy 
Award-winning pop-rock group, 
for a concert in Ross Sports 
Center. Unfortunately, only a few 
students remember the event, 
because only a few students were 
there. 

With Train’s hit single 
“Calling All Angels” off its new 
album listed at 26 on the 
Billboard charts in October, 
Jennifer Cernosia, thé director of 
Student Activities, and members 
of the Student Association 
Executive Board had high hopes 
the Train concert would be a suc- 

"cess. 

When tickets went on sale 
for $18 most students decided 
they had more important or 
enjoyable things to do. The Ross 
Sports Center can hold up to 
3,200 seats, but only about 1,400 
tickets were sold for the Train 
concert. St. Michael’s brought in 
an estimated $25,000 while the 
cost of booking the band was 
about $40,000. 

Student Activities organizes 
a concert every year planning to 

_break even, not expecting to gain 
or lose any money. “(The Train 
concert) was expensive from the 
get-go,” Cernosia said. “We 








x 


Photo by Jacob Shumway 


The Ross Sports Center can hold about 3,200 people, but only 1,400 
tickets were sold for last year’s fall concert, which featured Train. 


ended up spending more than we 
originally wanted to.” 

When tickets went on sale, 
Student Activities discovered that 
it wasn’t selling as many student 
tickets as public tickets. Cernosia 
attributes the low student atten- 
dance not only to disinterest in 
the band, but also to the poor per- 
formance date. 

Instead of going to the con- 
cert, which took place on 
Thursday, Oct. 9, some students 
decided to watch the Boston Red 
Sox and the Oakland Athletics 
battle in an intense playoff series. 
Other students were nestled in 


their rooms studying for the fol- 
lowing week’s mid-term exams. 
“The students made the right 
decision (not to go to the con- 
cert), Cernosia said. 


According to Cernosia, she. 


and the Student Association work 
on booking shows for name 
recognition, hoping students will 
buy tickets whether they are fans 
of the group or not. Their goal for 
every concert is to have musi- 
cians who will attract half the stu- 
dent population as well as_ the 
public. 

“In terms of recruiting, peo- 
ple are always interested in con- 


MOVE EXTENDED SERVICE 


certs,” Cernosia said. “It is as big 
for a prospective student as any- 
thing. They like to see that we 
have a good, fun and tight sched- 
ule of events.” 

Every year the Student 
Association Executive Board 
books a band for up to $45,000 
because the sports center has a 
capacity of 3,200 seats, it would 
be foolish to book a band that 
would cost more than $45,000. 
“The ticket prices would be 
through the roof,” Cernosia said. 

Previous. bands that have 
played at the school have been 
Blues Traveler, Dispatch, 
Strangefolk, Guster, and the now- 
retired jam band Phish in 1992. 

In the fall of 2001, the 
Dispatch concert was a great suc- 
cess. “Dispatch did very well,” 
Cernosia said “They only cost 
$20,000 and we almost sold out.” 

The Executive Board is try- 
ing new tactics to make this 
year’s concert more of a success. 
Cernosia and the co-secretaries of 
programming for the E-Board 
have been in contact with Higher 
Ground’s talent buyer, Alex 
Crothers, to help determine what 
kinds of acts would be more 
attractive to a college crowd. “He 
is a really great resource,” said 
Greg Monahan, one of the co- 
secretaries of Programming. “He 
knows a lot of artists in the indus- 


try.” 

Cernosia and the co-secre- 
taries of programming are trying 
to be more aware of the school’s 
schedule, especially during this 
centennial year. 

The date for this year’s con- 
cert depends on the availability of 
the chosen band and whether any 
Centennial events are happening. 
“(The Centennial) is sucking up a 
lot of our resources,” said Allison 
Sherman, the other co-secretary 
of programming, “but, it is also 
the number one thing going on 
this year, and we don’t want to 
take anything away from it.” 

A list has yet to be made of 
bands that could play at St. 
Michael’s. Cernosia, Sherman 
and Monahan are focusing on the 
dates the Ross Sports Center is 
available. 

Despite the low student turn- 
out for the Train concert, the stu- 
dents who did go were very posi- 
tive. “It was a really good con- 
cert,” said senior Jennie 
(Ji Young) Hwang. “I never even 
heard about Train, but afterwards 
I bought their CD.” 

Hwang had a theory about 
why people did not attend the 
concert. She thought it was the 
lack of advertising. “No one was 
aware of it. Everyone I asked to 
go was like, ‘There’s a concert?’” 
she said. 





Are you interested in going on a service trip either domestic or abroad during Christmas, Spring or May 
break. Ifso, you MUST attend one of the informational meetings in order to find out more about the trips 
and pick up an application. Please note that you must only attend one of the two sessions. If you are 
interested in going on an international service trip in the future, you must have gone on a domestic trip. 








Domestic Service Trip Meetings 


$4664 4446646 4446464644444 44FE4SEHEOHEEHEEHEHEEEADHE 


Both meetings are from 6:00-7:00pm. 
& located in the Upper Room of the Chapel 


Find out more about domestic service - 


trips to: 


Wednesday, September 29 or 
Thursday, September 30 





Baltimore, NYC, Hartford, Kentucky, 
Florida, Long Island, Alabama, Maryland 





For more information, please contact the MOVE Office at x 2674 
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Cheap 


By Peter Vancini 
Staff Writer 


This year, many St. Mi- 
chael’s College students were 


pleased to learn that they would ~ 


be receiving a “free” ski pass to 
Smugglers’ Notch. 

For an upfront fee of $25, St. 
Michael’s students will be well 
on their way to a full season of 
skiing and riding. 

For many students, it’s too 
good to be true. 

“T thought it was awesome!” 
junior Kelly Pursell said. “A 
Smuggs pass for 25 bucks? You 
can’t beat that.” 

Other students were in disbe- 
lief. “At first I thought it was 
malarkey,” junior Dave Heney 
said. “Skiers just don’t get passes 
for 25 bucks. I was skeptical.” 

In past years, college stu- 
dents would have paid $299 for a 
season pass before Labor Day 
and $419 after Halloween. 

“I was excited because | did- 
n't have to spend $300 at Stowe 
this year,” junior Dominic 
Piperno said. 

In the past, college students 
have spent a bundle on season 
passes. 

“This deal has eliminated the 
cost-prohibitive aspect of winter 
sports,” said Todd Wright, the St. 
Michael’s Wilderness Program 
director. 

Every few years, St. Mi- 
chael’s assembles an “athletic 
task force” to re-evaluate the 
direction of recreational and ath- 
letic programs at the college. The 
idea for the pass has been tossed 
around for the past five years 
among administrators in May, 
Wright said. 

“It’s an easy way for the col- 
lege to provide a recreational 


At Stowe, take 


By Timothy Long 
Staff Writer 


When people think of Stowe 
Mountain Resort, they think of a 
ski resort, not a summer destina- 
tion. One attraction that has 
changed all that is the alpine 
slide. 

The alpine slide is a pair of 
cement half-pipes that wind 
2,300 feet down Spruce Peak. 
Visitors can drive a sled that rolls 
on wheels and skids to slow 
down. This summer cart ride has 
been gaining popularity at ski 
resorts because they can keep 
them running all summer. Brom- 
ley Mountain, six miles east of 
Manchester, also runs an alpine 
slide to attract summer tourists. 

The idea of an alpine slide is 
nothing new to Stowe. It was 
built in the ’60s and has been run- 
ning ever since. In recent years, 
the course down the mountain 
has remained the same, despite 
minor changes to sections from 
normal wear and tear. 

The reason other resorts 
don’t have alpine slides is that 
they are very expensive to main- 


pass benefits Smuggs, SMC 
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Students pose by the trail sign that was dedicated to the Purple Knights. 


resource to the whole campus 
community. We end up getting a 
lot of bang for our buck,” said 
Wright, an athletic task force 
member. 

“The way we look at it is that 
we’ve added a facility (Smug- 
glers’ Notch resort). Skiing is a 
cornerstone recreational activity 
in the state. We’re providing stu- 
dents who have never had the 
opportunity to ski to get out 
there,” Wright said. 


When the idea was suggest- . 


ed, Smugglers’ Notch already 
had a long-standing relationship 
with the college through its 
Learn-to-Ski Program. A bid was 


If you go 


Time: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Open: July 1-Sept. 6 & week- 
ends Sept. 11-Oct. 17 


One Ride: $9 for juniors (6- 
12-year-olds) $12 for adults 
Five-ride pass: $28 for jun- 
iors & $34 for adults 





tain. Sections of the track need to 
be replaced every spring, Kirt 
Zimmer, the communications 
manager at Stowe said. 

With all the other summer 
activities at Stowe, people don’t 
realize, there are more visitors to 
Stowe in the summer than there 
are in the winter, Zimmer said. 

Activities include golf, hik- 
ing, gondola rides to the Cliff 
House Restaurant, and day 
camps, but the alpine slide is the 
most popular among children and 
adults. 

Emma Kosciak, a junior 
biology major at St. Michael’s, 
said people of all ages can enjoy 
the alpine slide. “The best part of 
the alpine slide is that you can go 
as fast or as slow as you want 


put out to local mountains, and 
Smugglers’ Notch was the most 
interested. The fact that the resort 
holds itself to standards similar to 
those of the college, such as envi- 
ronmental awareness and local 
ownership, was an added bonus 
and sealed the deal. ‘ 

One common misconception 
about the pass is that the cost is 
tacked on to yearly tuition pay- 
ments, making some non-skiers a 
bit agitated about the deal. 

The $25 is an activation/ 
facilities fee, which covers the 
cost of processing the pass. 

The rest of the money was 
taken from a fund that would 


through the turns,” Kosciak said. 

Despite the excitement of the 
alpine slide, there are also risks 
involved. George Hayes, a junior 
business and accounting double 
major at St. Michael’s, was seri- 
ously injured at the Westway 
Alpine Slide at Jiminy Peak 
Resort in Massachusetts in 
August 2001. Hayes said he was 
going fast into a turn and rolled 
over as he was coming out of it. 

He was dragged under the 
sled along the cement pipe until 
he skidded to a stop. Hayes suf- 
fered third-degree burns on both 
knees, second-degree burns on 
his forearm, and a seven-by- 
three- inch scrape across the front 
of his neck, which required six 
stitches. He admits that he was 
going too fast and swinging his 
body into the turns. “When | 
pushed the sled off of me, I was 
thankful to be alive,” he said: 

With caution, the alpine slide 
is a ride that allows people to 
enjoy the beauty of Stowe 
Mountain Resort in the summer 
and early fall, especially when 
the foliage is at peak color. 











Photo courtesy of Anne Conaway Peters 


Skiers and riders enjoy a day at Smugglers’ Notch. 


have ordinarily gone to advertis- 


ing for the college. 
There are no blackout dates, 


meaning students can go to the 
mountain every day of the sea- 
son. 

“I guess it doesn’t really 
affect me either way,” said soph- 
omore non-skier Jon Namdar. “I 
definitely think it’s good for stu- 
dents to have that opportunity. 
Skiing is definitely a large part of 
Vermont culture.” 

With the cost of a season 
pass virtually waived for a large 
piece of their target demographic, 
Smugglers’ Notch plans to create 
a long lasting relationship with 
St. Michael’s. 

Ski & Ride Division Man- 
ager Larry Edelson said the moti- 
vation is slightly different. 

“We develop a lot of long- 
term loyalty with things like 
this,” he said. Edelson hopes that 
students will remember the resort 
and return after they graduate. 

As a way to reach out to St. 
Michael’s students, Smugglers’ 
Notch recently added a large 
glade trail off the lower portion 
of the Madonna Mountain lift, 
which is named ‘“Knight’s 
Revenge” in honor of the Purple 
Knights. 

In the future, the resort might 





hold St. Michael’s events, such as 
races or barbeques Other long- 
range ideas to make the mountain 
more of a home to St. Michael 
students, such as construction of 
a yurt (a warming hut), are still in 
the process of planning. 

“We’re excited about the 
program and look forward to see- 
ing a lot of St. Michael’s students 
out there this year,” Edelson said. © 

The biggest winners in the 
deal are undoubtedly those who 
have never skied or ridden 
before, but would like to start, 
Edelson said. 

For an additional $25, begin- 
ners can get a rental, a lesson, and 
a ride to and from the mountain. 

Students interested in begin- 
ner programs or those who wish 
to make use of the free ride 


-should sign up in the Wilderness 
“Office on the second floor of 


Alliot Hall. ; 
_ “Now maybe I will learn to 
ski,” junior Elizabeth Agogliati 
said. a 

From beginners to expert 
skies and riders, students will 
have an equal opportunity to ski 
and ride without the financial 
burden of forking over a large 
amount of money. 


a ride on the wild slide 





Photo courtesy of Kirt Zimmer 


A mother and daughter enjoy an exciting ride down the alpine slide. 
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HEALTH & FITNESS 





Frequent tanners have seen brighter days 


Lotions and foams are the new alternatives to beds and lamps 


By Mary Lake 
Staff Writer 


With the sunless days of fall 
and winter rapidly approaching, 
students head to tanning salons to 
maintain their summer glow, but 
although tanned skin might look 
healthy, it’s hardly good for the 
body. 

Bonnie Datillio, a former 
dance instructor at St. Michael’s 
College and now owner of Bon- 
Tan Airbrush Tanning in Essex 
Junction, opened the salon in an 
effort to provide a safer tanning 
option to her students. 

Having taught at both the 
high school and college level, 
Datillio is familiar with the inse- 
curities of students. 

_ “The pressure is so strong to 
look good. It will make you more 
popular,” Datillio said. “When I 
was in high school, the dangers 
of UV rays, no one told us 
about.” 

According to the American 
Academy of Dermatology, 1.3 
million cases of skin cancer are 
estimated to be reported each 
year. 

“The sun you get now (as a 
young adult) gives you skin can- 
cer in 20 years,” said Judy 
Stafford, a nurse at the Center for 
Cosmetic and Medical Derma- 
tology in South Burlington. 

Stafford explained that ultra- 
violet rays tan or burn the epider- 
mis, the skin’s dead outer layer, 
and penetrate deep into the der- 
mis, the inner layer of skin where 








Photo by Jim Whitman 


Sunless tanning products, such as lotions, foams and bronzers, line the shelves of grocery stores, pharmacies 
and department stores. Some products are cheap, while others can be very expensive. 


spots can turn into cancer. 

Much like Datillio’s stu- 
dents, many at St. Michael’s, 
especially women, regularly use 
tanning beds to retain their sum- 
mer glow. 

Having recently returned 
from beds at Sun Daze in Essex, 
sophomore Sarah Redgrave said, 
“T like to have a tan. Some peo- 
ple think it makes their skin clear 


up. 

A sunless tanning session 
with Datillio, who applies a solu- 
tion on her clients, takes 10 min- 
utes to cover the entire body and 
costs $20 for the first session and 
$35 after that. 

The solution is a mixture of 


three ingredients: dihydroxyace- 


tone (DHA), defined by the 
American Academy of 
Dermatology as “a colorless 
sugar that darkens the skin by 
staining,” moisturizing aloe vera 
gel, and a water-soluble bronzer 
that acts as an indicator for the 
person applying the solution so 
no spots are missed. 

DHA, Stafford said, is a safe 
chemical “that reacts to light and 
simply dyes the skin.” 

Pigments of the skin pick up 
the DHA and color is visible in 
seven hours, Datillio said. The 
tan lasts for up to a week, the typ- 
ical amount of time it takes the 
skin to regenerate. 

“IT wear it instead of make- 
up,” Datillio said. 


Price of alcohol abuse not worth the gamble 


By Arlyne Farris 
The Lantern 
(Ohio State U.) 


Alcohol and _ chemical 
dependency are two severe chal- 
lenges anyone can face. No 
affliction might ‘be more trying 
than the misery of chronic addic- 
tion. 

Nearly 14 million people in 
the United States — one in every 
13 adults — abuse substances 


according to the National 
Institution on Alcohol and 
Alcoholism. 


Curtis ‘Haywood, clinical 
therapist and substance abuse 
specialist at Ohio State 
University, said young college 
students who drink in excess are 
at risk of developing an addiction 
but may not become dependent. 

“There are a great number of 
people who abuse the substance 
who are not alcoholics,” 
Haywood said. “The. greater part 
of the university student popula- 
tion are going to drink heavily 
and not develop a substance 
abuse problem. It depends on 
what place it takes in someone’s 
life.” 


Karen Morse, executive 
director of the National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug 
Dependence, said there is little 
difference between users with a 
predisposition and _ social 
drinkers. 

“Some people have a genetic 
predisposition to alcoholism,” 
Morse said. “Others are just 
heavy drinkers that are not alco- 
holics but social drinkers who 
cross over the invisible line.” 

Most young college students 
do not fear dependency or think 
their behavior can lead them to a 
life of destruction, a central Ohio 
college graduate said. 

“When I enrolled in college, 
I remember my first fraternity 
party my freshman year,” she 
said. “I, along with a lot of others 
who were new to the college 
scene, without parental guidance, 
went crazy. I soon realized that I 
had a high tolerance for beer, and 
guys were impressed that I could 
keep up with them.” 

“Everybody was (drinking) 
and I wanted to be a part of the 
crowd,” she said. “I liked drink- 
ing, it was fun. | associated it 
with homecoming, football 


games and parties. I didn’t see it 
as something sinister, but some- 
thing that all college kids do.” 

Haywood said college stu- 
dents might stop drinking after 
they change surroundings and 
enter new social settings. 

“There are a great number of 
students who drink quite regular- 
ly their entire stint of being a stu- 
dent and graduate and move into 
a different lifestyle and it may not 
be an issue after that, but time 
will tell,” Haywood said. “Some 
of them continue.” 

Brad Lander, clinical direc- 
tor and psychologist in Ohio 
State’s Talbot Hall, — said 
researchers show great progress 
in understanding the genetic 
components to addiction disease 
and what role these genetic com- 
ponents play in how quickly an 
individual can succumb to the 
disease. 

“If you have a predisposition 
to this, the best way to tell at this 
point is to look at family history,” 
Lander said. “If it is in your 
genetic family trait, you are at 
risk.” 

— U-Wire 


“Sunless tanners are the only 
safe way to tan,” Stafford said. 

Redgrave and her friend, 
Ashley Leavy, a sophomore, tries 
to tan once or twice a month dur- 
ing the school year. Despite the 
frequent tanning sessions, “I’m 
worried about the long-term 
effects, like wrinkles,” Leavy 
said. 

Many tanners think they are 
helping their bodies by increas- 
ing the production of vitamin D, 
but Stafford disagrees. 

“There is no need to (absorb 
sunlight) to the point of a tan. 
Even with SPF 15 on, you can 
still get vitamin D,” Stafford said. 

Danielle Delong, a manager 
at Body Le Bronze in South 


YOTED 
“BEST WINGS” 
Burlington Free Press 

9 Yeors In A Row 


Burlington, declined to comment 
on tanning beds or booths, but 
described the salon’s new sunless 
spray system. 

According to Delong, the 
airbrush machine takes 60 sec- 
onds for a mechanical wand to 
apply the DHA and aloe solution. 
Each session costs $25. 

“It’s really good for proms 
and weddings,” Delong said. 

Though airbrush tanning 
doesn’t simulate the beach like a 
tanning bed, the benefits could be 
worth the exchange. 

First-year Rachel Knutson 
said, “Seriously, I would go (tan- 
ning) every day if I could,” but 
she has considered airbrushing 
because she heard it is more 
affordable and better for her skin. 

With busy college schedules, 
it might be difficult to find the 
time to maintain the airbrush tan, 
which Delong said requires more 
maintenance than a tan from a 
tanning bed. 

“When it wears off, it makes 
your skin blotchy,” Leavy said. 

Avid tanners might not be 
quick to switch their tanning 
method. Knutson continues to 
use tanning beds. Shrugging her 
shoulders she said, “I’m young, I 
think I’m invincible.” 

“(Sunless tanning) is the 
safest way to tan,” Datillio said. 
“You can have a tan without 
harmful UV rays. It’s easier, less 
expensive, and fun.” 


OPEN 
l1am-Midnight 


Open till Midnight Everyday! 


655-FOOD (3663) 


135 EAST ALLEN STREET, WINOOSKI 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


Burlington ¢ Winooski + South Burlington 
($10.00 Min. Order) 


WINGS * SUBS * SALADS 
DINNERS * BENGJERRY’S ICE CREAM 


* VERMONSTER SPECIAL °¢ 
2 dozen wings, Choice of large curly fries, seasoned 


potato wedges or steakfries & two sodas 


* NEW ENGLANDER ° 
4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 


on a bed of fries with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 


MENTION THIS AD FOR A FREE SODA WITH YOUR ORDER 
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POLITICS 





Smoking: up in the air for Winooski bars 


By Anna Fitzgibbons 
Politics Editor 


Winooski residents will now 
get to decide for themselves 
whether local bars should be 
smoke-free by voting on the ref- 
erendum in the November elec- 
tion. 

Ata public hearing Sept. 22, 
the City Council voted to recon- 
sider the July ordinance banning 
smoking in public places, includ- 
ing licensed liquor establish- 
ments. 

Councilman Ben Clarke said 
the process is a very democratic 
system. “If we pass a law in 
Winooski and 100 citizens sign a 
petition and say, “We don’t like 
your law,’ then it has to go to 
public referendum, ” he said. 

The original ordinance said 
the ban would take effect in pub- 
lic bars and restaurants, but not in 
private clubs such as the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. The councilors 
suggested at Wednesday’s hear- 
ing that they would consider 
extending the ban to private clubs 
if the law passes in November. 

Part of the city government’s 
job is protecting the public health 
and welfare, Clarke _ said. 
“There’s so much evidence now 


Voting for a new team in ’04 


*m not sure that I’ll go as far as the pun- 
dits and assert that this is the most impor- 
tant election of our time, but I do believe 


_that secondhand 


smoke is very 
harmful,” he 
said. “It brings 
up a question of 
worker safety. 
Is it safe for 
anybody to be 
sitting behind a 
bar for hours 
inhaling 
smoke?” 

Bar owners 
in Winooski are 
concerned about 
the effect the 
ban could have 
on business. “I 
think I’m going 


to lose some 
regulars that 
I’ve had for 17 years,” said Lance 


McKee, owner of McKee’s Pub 
on East Allen Street. “They’ve 
already stated that if they can’t 
smoke and they can go down the 
road to another bar in another 
town where they can smoke, 
unfortunately they won’t be com- 
ing in as much as they used to.” 
Bans have been enacted in 
Burlington, Williston and South 
Burlington. In other towns, how- 
ever, bar customers are still 
allowed to smoke. McKee is con- 


richest 2 percent of Americans. 
Since President Bush took office the fed- 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
McKee’s Pub in downtown Winooski, 
where smoking may soon be a thing of the past. 


cerned that the discrepancy 
between town laws will create an 
unfair competition and drive cus- 
tomers to bars in other towns. 

“They can go to Colchester, 
they can go to Essex. There are 
still a lot of places in Chittenden 
County where they can smoke. 
I’ve had people say, ‘It’s nothing 
personal, Lance,’ but smoke, 
drink, that’s what they do,” 
McKee said. 

McKee also said it will be 
more difficult to defeat a smok- 
ing ban in November, as opposed 


should admit to, liking the presi- 
dent, the most likely reaction will 


to the primary election in March. 
“It’s going to be harder for 


us to win a ballot vote when you 
have national elections because 
people are going to all go out and 
vote for that. When they have just 
the locals, that’s when you have 
the true blue people. We can rally 
more people for that than we can 
for the national elections.” 

Clarke said bar owners are 
simply afraid to change their 
ways. “They don’t want to be 
cieative and find new ways to 
attract clientele,” he said. 
“Maybe they’d have to do some- 
thing other than just have a dark 
bar with a TV and people huffing 
cigarettes and drinking booze and 
suffocating themselves.” 

Clarke, who is a lecturer in 
St. Michael’s modern languages 
department, is in favor of the ban. 
“If a public gathering place 
includes smokers and nonsmok- 
ers, I think we ought to favor the 


nonsmokers because  they’re 
making healthier choices,” 
Clarke said. 


“T think it’s very wrong to 
say, “OK, all the public places 
where people can meet, dance 
and hear music should be _ toxic 
domains dominated by smoke.” 

Until recent years, a smoke- 


resident, you 


free bar was not an option. 

“T feel that even though sec- 
ond-hand smoke is unhealthy, it’s 
part of the barroom experience in 
away, St. Michael’s senior Ryan 
Strobel said. “I enjoy smoking a 
cigarette in a bar.” 

Although some college stu- 
dents might appreciate a smoky 
barroom atmosphere, the fact that 
smoking is permited in Winooski 
does not seem to take away from 
the popularity of Burlington bars. 
“The fact that I can smoke in 
Winooski has no influence on 
whether I go to a bar in 
Burlington or Winooski,” Strobel 
said. “It’s not like I would go to a 
bar in Winooski just because | 
can smoke butts there, even 
though I like smoking in bars.” 


Clarke said he hopes bar owners 
will eventually be able to see the 
smoking ban as a_ positive 
change. “I think this is an oppor- 
tunity, a growth opportunity for 
them to look at ways of attracting 
people to come to their places 
and drink and have a good time.” 

McKee is skeptical. “For 17 
years I’ve built up a clientele,” he 
said. “I’ve struggled for a lot of 
years. Now I’m rollin’: For them 
to do this to me, it’s not fair.” 


A Republican in Vermont 


federal spending while giving tax cuts to the f, as_a Vermont I support the president is because of 
| his response to 9/11. 


of the imagination,” foreign terrorists 


Due to “failures 


it is very important to the future of our coun- 
try. Come November, Americans will have a 
clear choice to make and tough questions to 
answer. 

Here are just a few reasons I believe Sen. 
John Kerry is the best 
candidate for president. 
Kerry is a true leader 
who welcomes the 
input of all experts, 
which allows him to 
make informed deci- 
sions. Over the past few 
years, some have 
claimed it is a positive 
leadership trait to 
ignore experts on mat- 
ters and stick with bad 
decisions. Some have 
called these types of 
traits confident and tough; I call it arrogant 
and foolish. 

Kerry is tough on defense and has 
demonstrated an unwavering commitment to 
defending his country. He was a “swift boat” 
operator in Vietnam and earned a Silver Star, 
three Purple Hearts, and a Bronze Star. 

Kerry has served on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for 19 years. He is pre- 
pared to use all our resources, including 
diplomacy and help of the United Nations, to 
ensure that war is used only as a last resort. 
He will never put our country at risk due to 
the interests of other countries. 

Kerry also has a plan to end the United 
State’s dependence on Middle Eastern oil so 
America will not have to support regimes 
where citizens are not given the freedoms we 
hold so dear to our hearts. When Kerry is 
elected president, he will bring allies back to 
our side, create a true coalition in Iraq and 
increase U.S. military size by 40,000 troops 
to meet our commitments outside of Iraq. 

Kerry has a common-sense economic 
policy and understands that we need a bal- 
anced budget. We can’t continue to increase 





Stefanie 
lennaco 


eral deficit has grown to over $400 billion, a 
record amount. The burden of that deficit 
lies not only with the people of America 
today, but with many generations to come. 

More than | million jobs have been lost 
during the Bush administration. Kerry plans 
to create 10 million jobs by enforcing free 
trade agreements to protect American work- 
ers instead of allowing thousands of jobs to 
go overseas. Kerry also plans to cut costs for 
small businesses, which will allow them to 
provide health care and retirement benefits to 
all their employees. 

Kerry pledges to increase the number of 
Americans who have health care coverage by 
27 million. He wants to allow American citi- 
zens to buy into the Congressional Health 
Plan and plans to address the increasing cost 
of prescription drugs. 

President Bush has cut the amount of 
money given to federal student aid both in 
loan and grant form. Kerry plans on instating 
a College Opportunity Tax Credit of up to 
$4,000 per year as well as offering aid to 
states who keep tuition at an affordable rate, 
allowing students from varying backgrounds 
to receive an affordable college education. 

The truth of the matter is our country 
needs a new direction, and Kerry and run- 
ning mate John Edwards cannot do it alone. 
We don’t have to accept the way things are in 
our country because the Republican machine 
tries to instill fear in us. We know that in 
Kerry we will have a true soldier in the White 
House who will fight for everyone, not just 
the wealthy. It is time for Americans to start 
the process by voting for a new team with 
real leadership and a new direction for the 
American people. On Nov. 2, cast a vote for 
hope. Vote John F. Kerry the next president 
of the United States of America. 


Tyronne Walker contributed to this column. 
Stefanie Iennaco is the chairman of the 
College Republicans. Contact her 

at siennaco@smcvt.edu 


be bulged eyes, muffled gasps and 
thinly veiled inquiries into your mental 
health. I write this column as my con- 
fession of support for the president and 
a brief description of why. 

Contrary- to liberal legend, the 
president did not cause the recession — 
it was a combination of the dot-com 
stock market cooling off, corporate 
accounting scandals that were exposed 
and the events of. 9/11. The president 
inherited the first two factors from his 
predecessor and the third was caused 
by a massive intelligence failure. 

In fact, it’s amazing the economy 
is doing as well as it is, considering the 
detrimental effect of each individual 
factor. This is thanks in large part to 
the president’s well-timed tax stimu- 
lus. According to the Department of 
the Treasury’s analysis, the tax stimu- 
lus increased economic growth last 
year by 3 percent and preserved the 
jobs of 1.5 million to 2 million 
Americans. Indeed, at 5.4 percent, the 
unemployment rate is fairly low by 
historical standards. While the presi- 
dent inherited a recession, he has 
worked to moderate its effect and posi- 
tion America to maximize its econom- 
ic rebound. 

Another important domestic issue 
is education. The president submitted 
the No Child Left Behind Act to bipar- 
tisan support in Congress. This act 
works to ensure that every child will 
be proficient in reading and math. The 
president has not only declared it unac- 
ceptable to graduate students without 
these basic skills, he has taken action 
to strengthen the education system. To 
fund this bill, the president’s budget 
has increased federal funding for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by 
49 percent since fiscal year 2001. 

Perhaps the most important reason 





were able to penetrate our defenses 
and commit a horrific atrocity. 

From such suffering, the president 
has redefined America’s national secu- 
rity. He has become a champion of lib- 
eral democracy 
throughout the 
world. 


cOLinhis 


Reigniting 
President Wil- 
son’s desire to 


spread democracy, 
the president has 
recognized fight- 
ing terrorism is not 
oe just about winning 
Jake 


military victories, 

Dubuque but sec- uring free- 
doms for every 

human. Critics argue that 


Sad-dam Hussein didn’t have ties to 
terrorists, yet it is a known fact that he 
offered financial incentives for 
Palestinians to blow themselves up. 
He also gassed 50,000 to 100,000 
Kurds in the ’80s. At least 130 Iraqi 
women were beheaded between June 
2000 and April 2001 and he murdered 
40 of his own relatives. Accepting 
the status quo in Iraq* was morally 
indefensible. 

The president sent Americans to 
die for Iraqis’ freedom. This adminis- 
tration has recognized that the right of 
self-governance is a universal right 
and implementation of this will make 
America safer. I believe that our gen- 
eration is greatly concerned with the 
state of global affairs and I think this 
universal right is a noble goal — that is 
why | support this president. 


Jake Dubuque is the chairman of the 
College Republicans. Contact him at 
at jdubuque @smcvt.edu 
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St. Michael’s students, one and the same? 


senior and | still couldn’t tell 
you where Information 
Technology is or the name of the 
new residence halls. I don’t even 
know where the new Registrar’s 


[= it, I’m still lost. I’m a 


Office is to hand in my papers for — 


graduation. Maybe there’s still a 
part of me that isn’t even ready to 
graduate because of the fears 
society has placed on me since I 
started here at St.Mike’s. While 
the first-years are still trying to 
call this place home, in one year 
seniors will have to make a home 
somewhere else. 

Many upperclassmen may 
think it’s hard to connect with 
those who arrived after we did, 
but in reality, we all share the 
same anxieties, the same goals 
and the same troubles with class- 
es and roommates. Are St. 
Michael’s students really one and 
the same? 

Through these first few 
weeks of school, I have come to 
the realization, as I’m sure many 
first-years had during their senior 
year in high school, that life is 
catching up with me. In one year 
I have no idea where I will be and 


30 
Thursday 


Michael and the Dragon — The 
Legend of Mont St. Michael. 
McCarthy Arts Center comes 
alive with a funny tale for chil- 
dren. The show is free and starts 
at 7 p.m. 


Indian dance workshop. Learn 
the dance and musical forms of 
India, the role of dance in Indian 
culture and the mythology of the 
deity. Instruction begins at 7 
p.m. at the Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery at the Flynn Center. Free. 


Wilco. The Flynn Center wel- 
comes Wilco, a roots rock band 
that intertwines R&B, soul and 
pop. The show starts at 8 p.m. at 
Memorial Auditorium. Tickets 
are $29.50 in advance and $31.50 
the day of the show. 


Friday 

Academic Convocation. St. 
Michael’s College welcomes 
Chancellor J. Donald Monan, 
S.J., of Boston College to speak 
on “The Present and Future of 
Catholic Higher Education.” The 
lecture begins with an awards 
ceremony for faculty and induc- 
tions into the Academic Hall of 


Fame. The convocation begins at 
3 p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 


Ballet. The Flynn Center pres- 
ents Dance Ballet of India 
“Gajamukha.” The dancers per- 
form an Indian story ballet from 
ancient texts, live music and 





what I will be doing with my life. 
It’s probably safe to assume not 
many people on this campus do. 
However, 
that doesn't 
ease my 
fear that in 
one year | 
could be 
anywhere 
in the world 
and won’t 
have. the 
comforts 
that St. 
Mike’s has 
offered me 


Lindsey 
Shumway 


for four years. 

We all come here unsure of 
what we want to be when we 
grow up. We choose a major, 
change a major, and probably 
change it again before we leave. 
We all feel these choices are 
going to be the final indicators of 
who we will become when we 
finally “grow up.” 

All summer, I was hounded 
by the thought that I needed to 
figure out what I was going to do 
after graduation. These persist- 
ent questions of what I wanted to 


do with my life reminded me of 
the summer before I came to St. 
Mike’s. Parents, friends and fam- 
ily asked what I was going to 
major in and what I would do 
after graduation. Is it so wrong 
that I still don't know what I’m 
going to be or accomplish? Is it 
bad that I still don’t think I’m 
mature enough to work a 9-to-5 
job in the “real world?” 

I still feel like a first-year 
trying to make my way around 
campus and still trying to figure 
out what I want to be when I 
grow up. It’s amazing how three 
years ago I was just starting col- 
lege and now it’s time for me 
leave a place I’ve called home. 

We all have certain fears that 
develop in college. As a first- 
year, it’s finding a major and try- 
ing to decide where it will lead us 
through college. As a sophomore, 
it’s about getting the grades and 
focusing on schoolwork. As jun- 
iors, we try to gain experience 
and find out what we actually 
want to do with our major. By 
senior year, it’s not about the 
major anymore, it’s about finding 
a job that we love and we can do 


CALENDAR 


UVM welcomes the 
Shanghai String Quartet 


Photo taken from the UVM Lane Series 


The UVM Lane Series welcomes this multicultural quartet on Friday, 
Oct. 1. Tickets cost $25 for adults and $20 for students. The show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. at the UVM Recital Hall. 





chants. Tickets start at $22. The 


performance begins at 8 p.m. 


CD Release Party. Club 
Metronome celebrates a CD 
release party for “Store This in a 
Cool, Dark Place” which 


includes some of Vermont’s best : 


musicians. Tickets are $7. The 
show starts at 10 p.m. 21+. 


+ 


ot 


Saturday 


Seemless. Nectar’s presents the 


music of Seemless with The New 
Element: When Glass Shatters. 
Tickets are $9 in advance, $11 the 
day of the show, The music starts 
at 5 p.m. 


Gospel concert. St. Michael’s 


College presents St. Peter Claver 
Gospel Choir from New Orleans. 
The performance begins at 7:30 
p.m. in the chapel. 


RAW Wrestlers. The Flynn 
Center welcomes WWE RAW 
Live to Memorial Auditorium. 
Tickets are $52.35 ringside & 
front balcony, $41.55 rear bal- 
cony and $23.35 general admis- 
sion. The wrestlers start at 7:30 
p.m. 


Sunday 


Mass., St. Michael’s College 
shares Mass with the St. Peter 
Claver Gospel Choir at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. in the chapel. 


Ultimate frisbee. The Dream 


for the rest of our lives. 

I have found that within 
three years, many of our fears 
develop from when we started 


- college. They might sound differ- 


ent, but in reality they are the 
same. As first-years we come in 
and think, “I hope my classes are 
good, I hope my roommate is 
nice’ but as a senior, we think, “I 
hope my job is good, I hope my 
colleagues are nice.” 

Every year, we move into 
different environments.. First- 
years come to a new school; we 
get new roommates and even 
new dorm rooms. No matter 
where we go in college or in life 
there will always be a new place, 
new faces and new challenges. 
Coming to college is learning 
how to deal with those changes. 
First-years might change their 
academic goals and I might 
change my career, but I feel bet- 
ter prepared for it knowing that 
everyone at St. Mike’s has gone 
through the same things and can 
sympathize. 

When it comes down to it, 
St. Mike’s students are all the 
same. We share the same fears, 


Team hosts an ultimate frisbee 
tournament on the 300s field. 
starting at noon. 


Voice Recital. St. Michael’s 
College welcomes Daniel Marcy, 
tenor, with Annemieke Spoelstra, 
piano, to share their music. The 
performance begins at 3 p.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


John Kerry Benefit. Nectar’s 
hosts a John Kerry benefit featur- 
ing the music of Smokin’ Grass, 
Blues for Breakfast, Mango Jam, 
and others. The music starts at 4 
p.m. with a $10 minimum dona- 
tion to support Kerry. 21+ 


Jazz. The UVM Recital Hall 
welcomes the jazz melodies of 
Patricia Barber Quartet. Tickets 
are $25 for adults and $21 for stu- 
dents. The music starts at 7 p.m. 


4 
Monday 


Cultural history. St. Michael’s 
College welcomes local author 
Laban Hill to give a lecture on 
the Harlem Renaissance. The 
lecture will start at 4 p.m. in St. 
Edmund’s Hall’s Farrell Room. 


Spanish Mass. The chapel will 
hold Mass at 7:30 p.m. 


Hit the dance floor! Nectar’s 
brings the sounds of the Animal 
Liberation Orchestra to. down- 
town Burlington. The harmonies 
and vocals will have you jam- 
ming all night. The show starts at, 
9:30 p.m. 21+ 


the same laughs and sometimes 
the same experiences. In a few 
years we’re all going to have to 
trade in our sweatpants for suits. 
Our learning experiences will 
shape every one of us. 

People spend their whole 
lives trying to find something 
they love to do, so maybe we 
should all just stop worrying 
about it so much. 

For now, | think all of us, no 
matter what year we are, should 
find something we love and 
enjoy the ride. We should enjoy 
our time here at St. Mike's, 
because, let’s face it, this is prob- 
ably the most fun we will ever 
have in our lives and I’m glad 
I’m able to share it all with you, 
no matter what year you are. 


Contact Lindsey Shumway at 
Ishumway@ smcyt.edu 


Want to write a column 
for The Defender? 


E-mail Lindsey Shumway at 
ishumway@smevt.edu 
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Tuesday 


Catholicism in America. St. 
Michael’s College hosts Dr. John 
McGreevy, chairman and profes- 
sor of history at University of 
Notre Dame. He will speak on 
“Catholic Life and Modernity” at 
7:30 p.m. in the Hoehl Welcome 
Center. 


The Accidental Activist. The 
Vermont Stage Company pres- 
ents a humorous story of a 
woman’s inability to save the 
world. Tickets are $23 for adults 
and $18 for students. The show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. at the Flynn 
Space. 


The Full Monty. The Flynn 
Mainstage welcomes the 
Broadway national tour of “The 
Full Monty,” which has won 10 
Tony Award nominations. The 
show follows a group of unem- 
ployed steelworkers who plan to 
fix their lives. Tickets cost $50 
and $43. The show starts at 7:30 
p.m. 


6 


Wednesday 
Jazz. The Rufus Reid Quintet, 
one of the premier jazz artists, 
comes to the UVM Recital Hall. 
Tickets cost $25. The show starts 
at 7:30.p.m. 


Mix of style. Come to Nectar’s to 
hear original rock, blues, jazz, 
and électronica. Listening to the 
band, Hydrogen Jukebox is a true 
musical experience. The tunes 
start at 9:30 p.m. 21+ 
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Why study abroad is so beneficial for students 


s college students we are 
incredibly lucky to have 
sO many opportunities 


right at our fingertips. Study 
abroad is one of the opportunities 
available to us that everyone 
should take advantage of. Many 
students do and have the time of 
their lives. They learn vast 
amounts about themselves, the 
people, culture of another coun- 
try and about their own country, 
as well. 

Learning is something that 
can happen in so many places in 
so many different ways. One 
essential way is in a classroom, 
with organization, structure, 
assignments and teachers. 

Another way is to travel out- 
side your comfort zone to see 
how others live. Study abroad is 
a way to broaden your horizons 
and to learn about yourself and 
see how much you are capable of. 
Being in another country makes 
you want to learn about and 
respect other cultures and makeS 
you think about and examine 
your own culture. Things that 
you never even realized were a 
part of your daily life at home 


now stand out because the way 
another country does things is 
incredibly different. 

I never realized how loud the 
American culture is until I expe- 
rience the 
complete 
opposite. Last 
semester [| 
Sithude,ead 
abroad in 
Chiang Mai, 
Thailand. 

In Thai 
culture the 
people are 
very quiet, 
respectful, 
friendly and easygoing. Thailand 
is known as “the land of smiles,” 
but it is often difficult to tell what 
the smile means. When a Thai 
smiles it can mean a multitude of 
things from a simple hello to “I 
don’t understand,” to “I’m 
uncomfortable.” It was very hard 
to read the Thai people because 
they didn’t seem to be bothered 
by anything. After being there 
for four and a half months I never 
saw a fight in public, physical or 
verbal, except maybe from the 





Ashley 
George 


-things 


occasional vacationing foreigner. 

Another important part of 
study abroad is growing as a per- 
son through experience. Doing 
independently while 
abroad challenges your previous 
conception of yourself. Trying to 
break the language barrier and 
other cultural barriers challenges 
you to examine stereotypes you 
might have. Stereotypes from our 
own culture are often disproved 
when we actually spend time in 
another country. This makes us 
more understanding and compas- 
sionate to the foreigners in our 
own country and on our own 
campus. 

The effects after you return 
are almost as beneficial as the 
experience itself. Through show- 
ing pictures and telling stories to 
family and friends you get to 
relive your experience and teach 
people what you learned. You 
come away from an experience 
spending four months in another 
country and you have so much 
knowledge to share with people. 

It’s also very beneficial back 
at school to be able to relate 
things you may be talking about 


Proud to be a first-year! 


the stairs to my new dorm 

room. I’ve got this strange 
feeling that things are really 
going to work out perfectly for 
me here at St. Michael’s. 

When I step into my new 
dorm room I’m face to face with 
my roommate. “I knew it,” I 
think. Instantly I realize that I 
couldn’t have felt more at 
home. She had already set her 
stuff up and it looked like I had 
just unpacked my own things. | 
put my load of stuff down and 
introduced myself, knowing this 
year was going to be a great 
time. 

We said goodbye to our 
parents and started talking. 
After chatting for a little we 
both agreed on a few basics: We 
loved underground hip-hop, 
couldn’t get enough of the 
movies “Donnie Darko,” 
“Requiem for a Dream” and 
“Risky Business,” and enjoyed 
skiing and snowboarding. She 
even brought up the fact that she 
knew some cool, single guys 
who were upperclassmen and 
anytime we wanted to go hang 
out with them we could. 

We decided to call them 
that night. Why wait to make 
friends? We agreed this was the 
best roommate situation we 
could’ve dreamed of. 

Again, my initial feelings 
of perfection were confirmed. 
The boys were nice, funny, cute 
and didn’t seem to judge us 
solely on the fact that we were 
first-years. After that night, we 
had established a strong circle 
of authentic friendships. | knew 
I had found my place here at St. 
Mike’s. 

Any reader that stuck with 


[m= to myself as I walk up 





this fairytale should be ques- 
tioning my credibility. 

Does this sound possible? 
Does this reality exist in my 
life? Not 
really. To be 
honest, the 
roommate | 
had _ sched- 
uled never 
showed up. I 
Dida can, et 
made any 
best friends 
yet. Thus far, 
my first-year 
experience 
has probably been much like 
yours (either the one you are 
experiencing now, or the one 
you’re reflecting on at this very 
moment). 

In my day-to-day life here 
at St. Mike’s I often: get lost, 
say things that feel out of place, 
smile and say, “Hi,” regardless 
of the lack of response possibly 
due to my “freshmanism.” | 
miss home sometimes. | find 
myself wondering what to do 
with the free time suddenly 
handed to me. J often complain 
about not being able to have a 
car first semester while riding 
around on the bus that costs me 
a dollar. 

I am the epitome of a first- 
year and gladly smile to admit 
it. Probably the only difference 


Cameron 
Dexter 


have no friends to sit with. 


Who am I to be ashamed of 


the fact that J am new or don’t 
know many people? What other 
position do I have here? I am a 
student, and in my first year, for 
that matter. How else am I to be 
labeled? To pretend as though I 
have already made the best 
friends of my life or that I 
instantly knew this was the 
place for me is silly and child- 
ish. 


To beat myself up over 


something I have no control 
over is asinine. The pressure of 
being a first-year is only perpet- 
uated by these feelings we cre- 
ate. Is it my fault I don’t know 
how to use the copier machine 
in the library? Or that I still 
have no clear idea when Alliot 
is open on the weekends? 
Should I waste my time worry- 
ing about the fact that over the 
summer, I was so naive I signed 
up for all early morning classes 
thinking it was a good idea 
because it would keep me on 
track? No. 


Some things are better 


accepted than resented. So 
here’s what I say to any first- 
year reading this: It only hap- 
pens once. Next year if you’re 
caught with a bus schedule in 
your hand, stranded because 
you don’t know how to get up to 


between me and the rest of my 
class is my nonchalance toward 
the anxieties that seem to come 
with being a first-year. 

As these initial days and 
now weeks go by, I remind 
myself to feel no shame for ask- 
ing possibly stupid questions, or 
sitting with a group of kids I 
don’t know at a meal when | 


North Campus, if you’re still 
asking the people in the library 
what a reference number is, or if 
you constantly forget what 
building STE stands for, then 
you have a problem. Until then, 
relax, boys and girls. This is 
college. 


Contact Cameron Dexter at 
cdexter@smcvt.edu 


in your class with real-life experi- 
ence. It makes learning much 
more exciting when you can 
make that connection. 

Another one of the most 
amazing experiences you have 
while abroad are the people you 
meet, those native to the country 
and other students who are there 
for many of the same reasons you 
are. 

Most of the people you meet 
on a study abroad experience are 
adventurous, outgoing and fun to 
be around. In Thailand I made 
friends that I am positive will be 
some of my best friends for the 
rest of my life. 

No one can ever know 
everything that is going on in the 
world every day, but once you 
have traveled to other parts of the 
world, learning about current 
events becomes much more inter- 
esting. You also become much 
more motivated to be actively 
involved at home in a world 
problem that you may have expe- 
rienced or just learned about 
while abroad. 

I had been involved with the 
Student Global AFDS Campaign 


What’s so 


am Japanese and I have been 
[= for three months, but 

before I came here I was in 
Australia for three years. I wasn’t 
worried about anything when | 
came here. However, after I came 
here, I found some things difficult 
such as the food and the language. 
I think most of the international 
students have these problems. 

My first surprise when I came 
here was the food. Compared to 
Japanese food, it is really different 
here. In the cafeteria I found a lot 
of foods use cheese. In Japan, we 
don’t use cheese in any traditional 
meals. In America, there is no raw 
fish and the shape of rice is differ- 
ent. Here, rice is long and dry but 
Japanese rice is short and sticky 
so we can use chopsticks to eat it. 

Recently, I wanted to eat 
sushi, but not California roll. A 
sushi roll is fish, vegetables and 
rice wrapped in seaweed. A 
California roll is like sushi but it 
has avocado, which we never use 
in traditional Japanese food. 
When I was in Australia, we could 
find a lot of Japanese restaurants 
downtown so I could eat Japanese 
food whenever I wanted if I had 
enough money. I know only one 
Japanese restaurant around here. 
However, I can eat Japanese food 
if I get bored with Alliot and if I 
have the opportunity to cook it. 
This is good for me. 

What about language? Of 
course English is a second lan- 
guage for international students so 
it is very difficult. I was in 
Australia for three years but I real- 
ized it is not enough just to speak 
or listen to English. When I 
arrived here, I did not know 
English fluently but I could 
express myself well. It was diffi- 
cult to get what Americans said 
because Australian pronunciation 





for a little while before I left, but 
once I had visited AIDS orphan- 
ages and learned about the sex 
industry that spreads the HIV 
virus throughout Thailand, I was 
much more motivated to get 
involved once I got back. This 
was because what | had seen and 
learned about in Thailand was 
one of the better situations of a 
country affected by the AIDS’ 
pandemic. 

The list goes on and on for 
me why study abroad is so impor- 
tant and because of the way it 
positively affected my life. The 
experience is different for every- 
one, but it is always a learning 
and growing experience that you 
may never have at another point 
in your life. 

Every day our world is 
becoming more and more con- 
nected through globalization. 
Once you go abroad, you’ll never 
want to stop traveling and learn- 


ing about our global community. 


Contact Ashley George at 


ageorge@smcvt.edu 


different? 


is clearer than Americans. 
American pronunciation is 
becoming more familiar to me but 
I still need to study English very 
hard. 
Ihave 
found one more 
big difference 
between here 
and Japan. It is 


in the  bath- 
room. Usually, 
a typical 


Japanese bath- 
room has a 
bathtub sepa- 
rate from where 
we wash our 
bodies. In a traditional bathtub, 
we do not use soap or shampoo. 
First, we wash up, then get into 
the bathtub, which is filled with 
warm water to soak in. In 
America and European countries, — 
you wash your body in a bathtub. 
I remember when I saw this type 
of bathroom for the first time, I 
was so surprised. 

International students have 
these difficulties and differences. 
Perhaps some students have prob- 
lems with the differences between 
America and their home country, 
but we came here anyway. We are 
here to improve our English skills, 
but we came here for other rea- 
sons, too. It is to learn American 
culture. 

I have made wonderful inter- 
national and, of course, American 
friends. My housemates are really 
awesome. I want to know more 
about American culture by study- 
ing English and learning from 
friends. 


Yu 
Yoshida 


Edited by Sean Cooley. 
Contact Yu Yoshida at 
easy_going200] @ hotmail.com 
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Running at their own pace 


Cross country trains in early season in hopes of later success 


By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


Head coach Joe Connelly of 
the men’s cross country team and 
Head coach Larry Kimball of the 
women’s cross country team are 
right where they want to be at this 
point in the season. Both coaches 
dealt with team injuries early on, 
but the bumps and bruises have 
healed and the teams are coming 
closer to full strength. They, like 
their runners, see the first meets 
as training sessions for the NE-10 
Championships, which they are 
hosting in October. 

“We're still in build mode,” 
Connelly said. “In October we 
Start sharpening our workouts. 
The idea is to be well trained 
early and well rested late.” 

Connelly said the early sea- 
son isn’t about results, because 
the races that really matter are the 
NE-10 Championships, NCAA 
regionals and nationals. It’s 
unhealthy to run eight hard races 
a year, Connelly said. It’s best to 
run only three. 

Kimball is also trying to 
make it to the NE-10 
Championships with a strongly 
trained team, but his main con- 
cern is injuries. He said the team 
had a lot of injuries this summer 
during preseason. To avoid these 
injuries and earn better finishes, 
Kimball said the women need to 
buy into a year-round training 


_ program. 


“Better schools have track 
programs where the students are 
running year-round in a formal 
setting,” Kimball said. “It’s hard 


Schedule 


Oct. 1: Vermont State 
meet at Johnson Sate 


College 

Oct. 8: New England 
Championships at 
Franklin Park 


to get kids motivated to run when 
there’s nothing out there.” 


In their first three races, the. 


men and women have landed 
respectable finishes. In the 
Panther Invitational on Sept. 18 
in Middlebury, the women fin- 
ished fifth out of seven teams and 
the men finished fourth out of 
eight teams. Last week at the 
Hoffman Cross Country Meet in 
Canton, N.Y., the women fin- 
ished 16th out of 22 teams and 
the men finished 14th out of 22 
teams. 

The Hoffman Cross Country 
Meet was the largest race for both 
teams. About 300 men and 
women competed. Connelly said 
it was good training for other 
courses the teams will see later in 
the year. 

Women’s captain, junior 
Kim Fahner, says she’s happy the 
way the season is going despite 
finishing 16th last Saturday. She 
said the team will improve by the 
end of the season and bring ‘it’s 
place up in individual races. 

“We have a great team, but 
we need a solid fifth runner in 
order to bring our place up,” 
Fahner said. 





Men’s captain, junior Paul 
Wagner, also needs runners on 
his team to step up. He said he 
would like to bring people in the 
back up closer to the front of the 
pack. 

Co-captain Lionel Welch 
said his team has a lot more depth 
compared to last year. As a cap- 
tain he intends to keep the team 
morale up and bring more people 
to the front. 

“New runners ‘need to learn 
how to step it up in the eight kilo- 
meter,” Welch said. “We need to 
run in packs to move everyone on 

the team up.” 

Connelly agrees with his two 
captains: Pack running is 
extremely important when it 
comes to long-distance races. 

“Everything before is run- 
ning as a pack,” Connelly said. 
“We need somebody to come up 
from behind our captains and top 
runners to close the gap down. 
People tend to run better with 
familiar teammates around rather 
than their opponents.” 

Fahner said she hopes every 
runner on her team contributes in 
some way this year to place well 
in her matches. She said if the 
team works to it’s potential and 
not just one individual, the results 
will be better. 

Kimball said hé trusts his 
team will be injury-free for the 
remainder of the season, but you 
never know what could happen. 

“Anything can happen week 
in and week out,” Kimball said. 
“We need to try and find other 
people that will become a part of 
the scoring team.” 


Soccer team scare 


By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


Last week, men’s soccer sen- 
ior tri-captain Pablo Noguera 
went down during practice. 
Teammates looked on as one of 
the keys to their offensive unit 
rolled on the ground in pain. 
Doctors told Noguera that his 
_ anterior cruciate ligament (ACL) 
or his medial collateral ligament 
(MCL) could have been injured 


in the fall. The truth is he won’t ° 


know the 
diagnosis 
until later 
this week. 
Saturday, 
Noguera 
could only 
stand on 
the  side- 
line like 
another 
spectator 
and watch his team lose to 
American International College, 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
Pablo Noguera, 
senior tri-captain. 


2-0. He was up on his feet with a 
wrap around his knee, but his 
stride wasn’t near 100 percent. 

“It feels like a rubber band 
stretching in my knee everytime I 
take a step,” Noguera said. 

Noguera leads the team in 
goals and has the second highest 
shot percentage. His team has 
lost four straight games and is 
going up against league power- 
house UMass-Lowell on 
Wednesday. 


Sophomore ¢ Tennis ¢ Psychology Major *¢ Latham, New York 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 





> 


Name: Elizabeth Clemente 


Why chosen by 

The Defender: 
Clinched victory against Le- 
Moyne in season opener. 


High school: Academy of the Holy 
Name. 


Started playing: Six years old. 


Why SMC: When I came here | 
thought it would be a great place to 
attend. It was also the only place I 
applied to. a 


Team strength: Being a team. 
Being there for each other on and 
off the court. 


Favorite SMC memory: Riding in 
the van with the team to AIC last 
year. 


In your free time: ] work out, do 
homework and hang out with my 
friends. 


Favorite music: | like everything. 
Fsvorite food: Steamed clams. 


Favorite TV show: | don’t watch 


television. 


Plans for after graduation: | plan 
on getting my master’s in social 
work. 


Mark Byron 





Playing intramural sports is 
only exercise for some of us 


ello all! My name is 
He Byron and I will 
be your sports editor 


for the fall semester. Just so 
everybody knows, I’m original- 
ly from Milton, Mass., which is 
about 30 minutes from Fenway 
Park. Therefore, | am a member 
of the Red Sox Nation and a 
frequent yeller of “Yankees 
Suck!” However, that observa- 
tion doesn’t mean much once 
October hits, because we all 
know what the Yankees do in 
October: win. They ended our 
season in a tragic Game Seven 
last year in the 11th inning 
when Aaron Boone hit a home- 
run to lead the Yankees to yet 
another American League 
Championship Series victory. 

Sorry I had to remind my 
fellow Red Sox fans of this 
dreadful evening, but occur- 
rences like this one can only 
fuel our team’s desire to beat 
the Bronx Bombers in the 
future. Let’s hope the Red Sox 
defeat the Yankees in the play- 
offs this year, if they happen to 
cross paths. 

Seeing that the Red Sox 
and Yankees are discussed in 
college columns every two 
weeks, I think Ill mix it up a 
little. Instead, I’m going to 
write my first column on sports 
at St. Michael’s. 

I came to St. Michael’s 
with high hopes of making the 
football team. The senior quar- 
terback would lose his starting 
position to me and then I would 
steal his supermodel girlfriend. 
I would break all the school 
records for both running and 
passing touchdowns. For some 
wild reason I would win the 
Heisman trophy, even though 
you have to be in Division I to 
even qualify. Men would want 
to be me and women would 
want my company. If there was 
ever a king at St. Michael’s, 
that man would be me. College 
was going to be stupendous. 

Unfortunately, I arrived at 
St. Michael’s and discovered 
that it didn’t have a football 
team. My dreams of success 
and utter dominance of the 
school quickly faded. 

Three years later, | am 
drinking too much, smoking 
too many butts and stuffing my 
face with foods that are 
extremely high in cholesterol 
and fat. Not only that, I only 


get to see my supermodel girl- | 


friend in dreamland, but what 
sweet dreams they are. Her 
name is Veronica, in case any of 
you were wondering and she 
treats me like the king I was 
supposed to be. 

Rugby might have worked 
out for me, but playing without 
pads would have broken my 
fragile bones. On top of that, 


Matt Whoriskey scares me. So, 
I turned to something else. 
Something that didn’t have a 
coach who would bark down 
my throat every time I ran into 
the wrong end zone. Something 
you didn’t need to wear uni- 
forms for and didn’t involve 
practicing five days a week. 
That great something, my 
friends, is intramural sports. 

If you expected to read 
about my feelings on the 
women’s soccer team or the 
baseball team, then I’m sorry. 
Now that I’m the sports editor, 
I will be attending many St. 
Michael’s athletic events com- 
pared to my previous three 
years. At that point I will have 
more to say about the Purple 
Knight squads. Until then, 
you'll have to deal with this. 

When I was a sophomore, 
I decided to join some friends 
on an intramural softball team. 
We didn’t have the best team, 
but we always fought to the end 
in hopes of victory. We won 
only one game and quickly 
faded out of the tournament. 

The following spring | 
chose to put together my own 
team, now known as the “X 
Factor.” We were a tight-nit 
group of solid players who 
focused on getting people on 
base and flawless defense. In 
our first season we tallied up 
three wins and one tough loss to 
the defending intramural soft- 
ball champions. 

I couldn’t be happier with 
how my team ended up, but 
there was one minor error that 
bothered me. 

It wasn’t the error my 
pitcher made a couple times in 
a row. It was an error made by 
the opposing players, Their one 
and only error was not showing 
up to the game. This sloppy 
error left my squad and me 
standing around the field, pick- 
ing our noses. We took the win 
by forfeit, but would have 
much rather earned our ““W.” 

If you’re not getting my 
point here, Il] spell it out for 
you. Don’t sign up for an intra- 
mural tournament if you’re not 
going to participate. 

Some people skip class just 
to play in these tournaments, 
and when the opposing team 
doesn’t show, it’s a real kick in 
the behind. Not only that, but 
most people get really excited 
for these games, and when 
there’s a no-show it kills the 
whole morale. So unless you’re 
sure you can have a full roster 
for every game, don’t bother 
joining in. 

For those teams who do 
show up to all their games, | 
salute you and I warn you, 
beware of the “X-Factor 
Reunited.” 
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Scoreboard 


For up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 


Field Hockey 
(4-6, 4-4 NE-10) 


9/21 
SMC O, Franklin Pierce 1 
9/25 
SMC 2, Bentley 3 
9/30 
vs. St. Anselm 


Men’s Soccer 
(4-4-1, 1-4-0 NE-10) 


9/21 
SMC 0, Franklin Pierce 1 
9/25 
SMC 0, AIC, 2 
9/29 
at UMass-Lowell 


Women’s Soccer 
(5-4-1, 3-4 NE-10) 


9/24 
SMC 1, Merrimack 3 
9/25 
SMC 0, Pace 3 
9/26 
SMC 1, Caldwell 1 


Volleyball 
(1-10, 0-5 NE-10) 


9/19 
SMC 0, Southern N.H. 3 
9/24 
SMC 1, Bentley 3 
SMC 0, C.W. Post 3 
er 9/25 
SMC 0, Adelphi 3 
SMC _O, N.Y. Tech. 3 
9/28 
vs. Plattsburgh State 


Cross Country 


9/25 
Hoffman Meet 
Women: 16th of 22 
Men: 14th of 22 
10/1 
Vermont State Meet 


Men’s Tennis 
(1-0, 1-0 NE-10) 


9/18 

SMC 6, Le Moyne 3 
9/29 

vs. Franklin Pierce 


Women’s Tennis 
(3-0, 2-0 NE-10) 


9/20 
SMC 8, Franklin Pierce 1 
9/25 
SMC 9, Lyndon State 0 
10/9 
at Pace 


Golf 


9/24-26 
NE-10 Championships 
11th of 13 
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Field hockey loses heartbreaker 


Fifth-ranked Bentley capitalizes on ninth-ranked St. Michael's in overtime 


By Mark Byron 
~ Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s field hock- 
ey team didn’t give Bentley much 
breathing room when it played 
host Saturday afternoon. St. 
Michael’s intensity and overall 
hustle put it in control of the 
game until Bentley sneaked in 
the winning goal in overtime. 

Bentley struck first, two 
minutes into the game. Junior 
Meg McCarthy answered with a 
goal 10 minutes later off an assist 
from classmate Nikki Pickman. 
The rest of the first half remained 
scoreless. 

In the second half, Bentley 
recovered the lead eight minutes 
in. However, the Lady Knights 
continued to battle. Close to three 
minutes later, senior Linette 
Letendre netted her second goal 
of the season off another assist 
from Pickman. At the end of reg- 
ulation the score remained 2-2. 

St. Michael’s dominated 
field play in overtime with four 
penalty corners as well as four 
shots, but couldn’t snipe one past 
Bentley’s goaltender. With a little 
more than a minute left in over- 
time, Bentley managed to strike a 
shot past senior goaltender 
Tamsen Hunter to claim the vic- 
tory. Hunter’s 12 blocked shots 
and solid goaltending weren’t 
enough to bring home the win. 

“We played well,’ Hunter 
said. “We outplayed them, but 
they got the lucky goal.” 

All the remaining games for 
St. Michael’s are against NE-10 
tournament teams. Hunter said 
every one is as important as the 
next. She said everyone needs to 
contribute for the team to win. 

“One of the reasons we’re 
staying in games is due to strong 
goaltending,” Hunter said. 

Head coach Carla Hesler 
couldn’t be happier with her two 


goaltenders, Hunter and senior 
Jess Anderson. They haven’t 


‘allowed many goals this season, 


which is a key factor in the 
team’s success, Hesler said. 

“I think they’re the best 
goalies in the confererice,” Hesler 
said. “Jess and Tamsen will play 
on a day-to-day evaluation. If we 
play a team with a certain style, 
we will play one goalie against 
another.” 

Compared to past seasons, 
the team hasn’t been off to the 
best start. Three of it’s first five 
games were against teams in the 
NCAA tournament last year, 
making them the top teams in the 
country. Hesler knows the team 
has no easy games this season. 

Hesler is also proud of the 
way her captains are handling the 
team. Although it isn’t the most 
vocal team she has coached, she 
still believes the captains are 
doing a stand-up job. 

“They’re the glue of the 
team,’ Hesler said. “They’re 
keeping me posted on anything 
that needs attention and they, as 
well as the other upperclassmen, 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
Junior defenseman Johanne Skelly avoids pressure from Bentley for- 
wards as she pushes the ball upfield in the second half on Saturday. 


understand their roles as team 
leaders and making individual 
plays.” 

Co-captain Meghan Segar 
agrees with Hunter that everyone 
needs to contribute, especially 
from their large bench. She also 
said each game is extremely 
important. “A lot of members 
from other teams have been 
watching us for changing strate- 
gies, so we always have to play 
our best,” Segar said. 

“We’ve had a lot of under- 
classmen step-up and contribute, 
which is great,’ Segar said. 


~“They’re held at the same stan- 


dards as we upperclassmen are.” 

Hesler is also impressed with 
how the first-years and sopho- 
mores have contributed. She said 
they have improved tremendous- 
ly and they work hard to maxi- 
mize their opportunities. 

Hesler said teams have to 
step-up when they play against 
St. Michael’s. She knows there 
are many strong teams in their 
conference, but all she has to say 
to that is, “They haven’t played 


” 


us. 


afer tie eld eo : 
lost Saturday gh cme 


ing bocune of the overtime _ 
loss to Bentley. She was 
overcome with shock when | 
her boyfriend, Jon ss 
proposed toher, 

: Dobyns met Segar 
at midfield holding a red 
sign that said, “Meg Will 

- You Marry Me?” 

Segar, overcome with 
emotion, crouched to the 
ground where Dobyns met 
her and offered her a ring. 
They rose and embraced 
with a hug and kiss. The 
crowd of more than 100 
spectators erupted in 
cheers, some screaming 
and others wiping away 

_ tears. 

“It was a disappointing 

- loss but the whole overall 
day went well,” Segar said. | 


Although the — a 
lost, the frowns quickly — 
changed to smiles because — 
of it’s Nec cnt eee 
ment. 








After Saturday’s loss_ to 
Bentley, St. Michael’s fell to 4-6 
with a record of 4-4 in the NE-10. 
It hosts tournament rival St. 
Anselms on Thursday at 4 p.m. 





Women’s Tennis 

The tennis team _ beat 
Franklin Pierce College in an 
NE-10 tournament game Sept. 
20. The women won all three 
doubles sets and sealed an 8-1 
victory. Senior Shannon Bergin, 
sophomores Cara Bednar and Liz 
Clemente, and first-years 
Meghan Conway and Michelle 
Wood all recorded wins in singles 
play. On Sept. 25, they shut out 
Lyndon State College 9-0. The 
women lost only two games in 
the entire match. 


Men’s Tennis 

Sept. 18, the men’s tennis 
team defeated NE-10 tournament 
rivals Le Moyne 6-3 Sept. 18 in 
it’s season opener. First-years 
Andy Samara and _ Luke 
Lombardi, sophomore Andrew 
Bolduc and first-year Torr 
Terranova won their doubles 
match. 


Weekly Highlights 


Women’s Soccer 

The soccer team lost to 
Merrimack 3-1 Sept. 21. Senior 
Karyn Sporer assisted sophomore 
Jenn Kerns for the one goal. 
First-years Gillian Goldman and 
Molly Cole each stopped six 
shots. The Lady Knights dropped 
their second game in a row as 
Pace shut them out, 3-0, Sept. 25. 
Goldman stopped five shots in 
the loss. 


Men’s Soccer 

The team has lost four games 
in a row dating back to Sept. 14 
when Le Moyne beat it 3-1. The 
Purple Knights only continued 
their losing streak to Bryant on 
Sept. 18, 2-1, to Franklin Pierce 
on Sept. 21, 1-0, and to American 
International College on Sept. 25, 
2-0. The team is also threatened 
by an injury to its leading goal 
scorer and captain Pablo 
Noguera. 


Volleyball 

The struggling volleyball 
team hasn’t been able to record a 
win. since Sept. 4. During that 
time, it’s record has dropped to 1- 
10, 0-5 in the NE-10, and it’s 
been able to muster up only three 
wins in those 11 matches. Last 
weekend at the’ Bentley Fall 
Classic, it lost to Bentley, C.W. 
Post, Adelphi and N.Y. Tech. On 
a high note, senior Lindsey 
Shumway was named to the all- 


~ tournament team. 


Field Hockey 

The field hockey team faced 
off with Franklin Pierce College 
Sept. 20. The goal Franklin 
Pierce scored two minutes into 
the game was all it needed to win 
the match. Senior goalkeeper Jess 
Anderson fell to 1-3 on the sea- 
son. The team lost an overtime 
game to Bentley, 3-2, Sept. 25. 
Junior Meg McCarthy and senior 


Linette Letendre were responsi- 
ble for St. Michael’s two goals. 


Cross Country 

The men’s cross country 
team finished 14th out of 22 
teams and the women finished 


16th out of 22 at the Hoffman — 


Cross Country Meet at St. 
Lawrence on Sept. 25. The cap- 
tain, junior Paul Wagner, led the 
men’s team, and captain Kim 
Fahner, a junior, led the women. 


Golf S 

The golf team opened its 
season Sept. 15 at the Franklin 
Pierce Invitational in Jaffery, 
N.H. It finished third out of six 
teams thanks to solid perform- 
ances from juniors Jeff Vickers 
and Mike Duffy, sophomore 
Cameron Velott and first-year 
Andrew Deloria. 


oe sot tek eee 


